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OIL-FIRING warmth without waste 


Nu-way oil-firing ensures the right tem- § 

perature at all times and unlimited hot #3 

water when you want it. No waste. No 

stoking. No ashes to clear. No dirt. Write 

for full details of the Nu-way conversion. 
The modern home of 
L. Dainty, Esg., Stonnall 


Road, Aldridge, Staffs., 
oil-fired by Nu-way. 
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and at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, BELFAST, 
DUBLIN, BRISTOL. 
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os “mea Heat’ he called it” 


“This Newalls chap spent a couple of days at our factory looking at everything... 
boilers, pipework, furnaces—he even went up on the roof. Then he said he could 
cut our fuel bills by 15°%. You see, we weren’t getting maximum results from the fuel we 
were using. Insufficient insulation was allowing a lot of the heat generated to 
escape into thin air without doing any work —‘dead heat’, he called it. At our 
next Board meeting, it was decided to call in Newalls to attend to our insulation 
requirements throughout the factory. Now we’re beginning to reap the profits.” 


NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 

is available to ahyone interested in 

increasing productivity and working 

efficiency by better thermal insulation. 
» 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Grandma, we're here! We took a DC-7C 


4 


Whatever your reason for getting there sooner... 


Take the DC-7C—world's fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents... any- 
where in the world. 

The trans-ocean DC-7C saves travel 
time, in fact flies you farther faster 


than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of the 
Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B air- 
liners, in service throughout the world. 
On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines, fly Douglas 
than all other aeroplanes combined. 


BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 
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He found 


business 
where 


he least 


expected it 


HIS run of luck started the first night out when he found him- 
self sitting next to an American businessman at dinner. Later, 
over a nightcap, they were still talking—talking business almost 
without realizing it. The Englishman had already made a valu- 
able contact, with the sort of man he wanted to meet. He might 
have been in America from the moment he stepped aboard. 

Like so many others, this man has now found just how much 
it pays him to travel by United States Lines. The Blue Riband 
held by the ““United States’’ means that her standard of punctu- 
ality is unsurpassed, a boon to people with closely planned 
appointment schedules. On board, in superbly comfortable sur- 
roundings, the businessman can still continue his work, if neces- 
sary, with ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone and stenographic 
and typewriting services at hand. When he wants to relax, there’s 
no better way than aboard the “‘United States” or her running- FARES (UNTIL OCTOBER 3ist) 

E : Fares from 

mate the “America.” Wonderful food and wine, top-grade s.s. UNITED STATES s.s. AMERICA 
orchestras, CinemaScope, well-stocked libraries, ““keep-fit” faci- Ist Class £135.10.0 Ist Class £119.10.0 
lities—whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS a a oe — 


: 5 eat ce i Tourist Class £70.10.C Tourist Class £68.0.0 
all these are readily available. In addition there’s 25 cubic feet Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling 
or 275 Ib. FREE baggage allowance. 


A “FIRST CLASS’”’ HOLIDAY 
whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the U.S.A. 
and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and families 
can go to these countries. Remember—your £100 is spendable entirely 
in America. If you travel by United States Lines your holiday starts as 
soon as you arrive on board ship; by the time you land in America 
you’re thoroughly rested and relaxed, ready for another exciting 
holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that money 
can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay informality, 
offer a perfect solution. 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Picturesque 
and Practical 
in East Africa [| 
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Some of the most important developments in East Africa 
in recent years have taken place near the great lakes— 
several hundred miles from the coast and regarded as 
being amongst the most picturesque inland waters in the 
world. Cultivation of the land has been intensified and 
the rich mineral resources exploited to repeat the picture 
of what is taking place all over the three mainland 
territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. As these 
developments have increased the country’s exports, so 
have they increased its spending power in the world 
markets, and today East African trading figures (inclusive 
of approximately £64 millions of re-exports) amount to a 
total ef £254,600,000. 

Parallel with the development of the export and import 
trade is the establishment of local industries to meet 
increasing demands for many types of goods, particularly 
from the African population, which numbers nearly 
twenty million. Already factories in East Africa are mak- 
ing a long list of commodities—from cement to cigarettes 
—and accommodation is being prepared for more fac- 
tories on expanding industrial sites. 

The provision of transport and goods handling services 
for these industrial sites—and throughout the territories— 
is the responsibility of the East African Railways and 
Harbours. Altogether they operate over 12,000 miles of 
rail, road and inland water services, and four principal 
sea ports. 

For details of the industrial areas now being established 
in East Africa, and of other business opportunities, write to 
the Commissioner, East African Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


East African Railways 
& Harbours 


--- AT YOUR SERVICE 


nj} Australia 


...and 


throughout 
the world 


apermakers 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, 
rTmiiTT ~~ 
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British Aluminium for Tropical Service 


George Lines is a 50 ft motor ferry built on landing craft lines by the Fairmile Construction 
Co. Ltd. to the order of the Crown Agents for Oversea Governments & Administrations. 
The vessel is being used in West Africa for the transport of tractors on rivers and along the coast. 
The hull is of sea water resistant aluminium alloy produced by British Aluminium, and in- 
corporates extruded sections specially designed to facilitate construction. Other advantages of 
aluminium are light weight, immunity from attack by teredo worm and other marine borers, 
easy provision of built-in watertight compartments and ballast tanks, and greatly reduced 


maintenance, the hull being left entirely unpainted. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 


AP 1370 
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Straw in the Wind 






apathetic, even supercilious, welcome. This is rather surprising, 
for both the form of the new council and the fact that it has been 
set up at all are surely very intriguing developments. 

The form of the council is interesting because it is almost precisely 
the opposite of the form recommended in the Jack report two and a half 
months ago. That envisaged an “ impartial” body which would include 
representatives of apparently every conceivable partisan—the workers, 
the employers, the nationalised industries and the Treasury. The Cohen 
council will have the great advantage of not being representative of any- 
body. It will thus be freed from the curse of the lonely conciliator. No 
figure since the war has been more deserving of sympathy—or more 
unfairly open to censure—than that now recognisable character, the 
chairman of a court of arbitration or inquiry. To be asked to split the 
difference between the views of an employers’ representative, who is 
never able to recommend that wages should go down, and a trade union 
representative, who is rarely under any limitation in recommending that 
wages should soar up to the moon, is to be asked to arrange an inflation. 
On the Cohen council, however, the three chairman-type members will 
have the rare privilege of not having to conciliate anybody except 
themselves ; they should thus be able to say what they think. 

At the very lowest estimate, to allow these three eminent gentlemen 
publicised facilities for free speech cannot do any harm to the country. 
And nobody can be quite sure how much or how little good the council 
may do. Part of the cynicism that has greeted it may be due to its 
misnaming as a “ fact-finding” body. The central point about the 
British economy is that inflation will continue so long as wages rise each 
year by much more than productivity. To set up a council to find out 
that fact would admittedly be about as sensible as to set up a Royal 
Commission to discover Piccadilly Circus. In practice, however, the 
Cohen council’s real job should not be to find out facts ; it should be to 
rub them home. If Lord Cohen, Sir Dennis Robertson and Sir Harold 
Howitt—separately or together—were to publish their views on the 
economic situation in the newspapers, this would no doubt make interest- 
ing reading, but it would not be a national event. The advantage they will 
now have in setting down their views under official imprimatur is 
mainly that of greater publicity. The qualities they will most need are 
probably readability, which should be ensured by the presence of Sir 

Dennis Robertson ; and a deft sense of timing, which may depend on 
luck. There were moments, for instance, during last spring’s wage 
negotiations when an authoritative and widely publicised commentary on 
the sort of increase in money incomes which the economy could afford 
might have had a major impact on public opinion. But the moments 
were very fleeting ones ; a report filed months before the big disputes 
came to the boil would have had no effect on their issue, and one 


ge Cohen council on wages and prices has had a generally 
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appearing even a few days after the Transport Com- 
mission gave way to the railwaymen would have been 
overwhelmed by events. 

The interesting thing this week, however, is not 
simply to speculate on how far the council is likely to 
work ; it is to take note of the fact that the council is 
now in being, despite trade union opposition to it. In 
Sir Anthony Eden’s day, when the object of labour 
policy seemed to be to woo trade union leaders into one 
nation with Tory politicians at Downing Street tea 
parties, this body irritant would not have been created. 
In Mr Macmillan’s day it has been, and with something 
of a flourish. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the political and industrial historian, looking back to 
1957, is likely to mark the establishment of the Cohen 
council as a turning point in social and economic policy. 
But he may well earmark it as one symptom of a gradu- 
ally changing attitude of mind. 


HE change is in the direction of being willing, if it 
T is nationally necessary, to annoy the trade unions. 
So far it is a very small change. It has been recognised 
that some of the Cohen council’s pronouncements are 
likely to irritate Transport House, and it has then been 
accepted that this is not a practical objection to the 
council’s establishment. Of course it is not. If any 
critic thinks that Mr Cousins’s decisions to call a strike 
or stop one will be influenced by pique at the council’s 
publications, instead of by hard calculation of his 
members’ and his own self-interest, then that critic is 
underestimating Mr Cousins. What may also be in 
train, however, is the next step in attitudes—from 
recognising that annoying the trade unions does not 
always cause harm to believing that it may sometimes 
be an actual prerequisite to doing good. 

Until recently, politicians and civil servants alike 
would have recoiled from any such suggestion with 
horror ; any direct fluttering of trade union dovecotes 
has been regarded by all postwar governments as econo- 
mically dangerous, politically disastrous and socially 
perverse. Only in the past few months have there been 
signs that each of these arguments may be in the initial 
stages of some reconsideration. The economic argument 
hitherto has been that “full employment gives the 
unions unassailable power to cripple the economy ”; 
that argument is now being modified by the realisation 
that some settlements can cripple the economy far more 
than some strikes. 

Politically, the argument hitherto has been that the 
ten million trade union members, with their families, 
must account for more than half the electorate. But 
there are not ten million active trade union members ; 
there is merely going on for that number of trade union 
card-carriers. For millions of workers, to hold a trade 
union card and obey trade union rules is now a conven- 
tional or actual necessity for keeping a job; inactive 
members feel little personal or political loyalty to the 
men who get paid from their dues. Moreover, to every 
ordinary trade unionist, the chaps who are taking advan- 
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tage of inflationary conditions to get really unfair rises 
in wages are always the chaps in another trade union 
(or in a different section of the same union). For these 
reasons, to end the period of appeasing trade union 
leaders at any price could actually be to the Conserva- 
tives’ political advantage, as well as to the economic 
advantage of the country as a whole. The marginal 
voter usually wants somebody to vote against ; often he 
finds it in the government of the day or in somebody 
like Mr Bevan, but in 1959 the Conservatives’ most 
justifiably successful bogeymen might well be the new 
leaders of the TUC. To say this is not to encourage a 
declaration of war on the unions ; it is simply to suggest 
that, in future, the balance of interests in policy may be 
held more truly, for the benefit of all. 


UT it is socially that the present trend of opinion 
B seems most intriguing. Since the beginning 
of the twentieth century, trade unionism has done a very 
great deal for the British people, just as competitive 
free enterprise did in the nineteenth. At one stage of 
the nineteenth century to say anything against free 
enterprise was the mark of the crank ; to say everything 
against it still is. In the last ten years Britain seems 
to have been passing through the first of these stages 
as regards trade unionism ; in the last few months there 
have been signs that it may now be passing out of it. 
The unions have developed—and are being widely 
accused of developing—some of the very blights which 
marred free enterprise fifty years ago. There is a dis- 
regard of personal dignity and liberty in some mani- 
festations of trade unionism ; there is a use of power in 
pursuit of acquisitiveness which transcends the public 
good ; and in certain lower reaches there are even 
scattered taints of actual corruption. The reaction 
against all this could become a very fierce and important 
political issue ; it is very likely to do so when the 
Conservatives are next in Opposition, if not before. 

To draw attention to the potential breadth of this 
trend of opinion is regarded by many trade union 
leaders as lése-majesté ; that has been the reaction of 
leaders of other estates of the realm at the nervous 
apogees of their power. But British institutional history 
is largely the story of bodies or classes of men—the 
“overmighty subjects ”°—who have grown to greater 
positions of influence than their real sources of power 
have warranted, and have then moderately (but never 
completely) declined. It will be surprising if the union 
leaders—or the relatively small groups of militants who 
have been increasingly swaying their policy—prove a 
permanent exception to this rule. They may fail to 
recognise this ; instead of trying to ride and control 
the pendulum, they may wait to be hit by it, as other 
estates have done before. But the gradualness of the 
present reaction gives them their chance of advoiding 
this. At bottom, Mr Cousins and his colleagues need to 
avoid a fight with public opinion ; they might do well to 
make a start by listening with open minds to whatever 
the Cohen council has to say. 
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Mr Maudling’s Task 


No red carpet has been laid down on the Continent for 
Britain’s entry into the next phase of European economic 
union. Is the Government becoming aware that it 


cannot join Europe on purely British terms? 


centuries of complacent isolation, the British 
Government is stirring to an awareness that a 
deep shift must take place in its attitude towards 
Europe. When the idea of a free trade area in Europe 
was proposed nine months ago it was coloured by the 
expectation that a red carpet would be laid down across 
the channel to receive the islanders. The Government’s 
concern was to make the scheme palatable at home, to 
keep the farmers happy by ostentatiously excluding 
agriculture, and to persuade industrialists and the 
unions by underlining the evident advantages, for 
Britain, of not being entirely excluded from Europe 
when a common market, likely to be dominated by 
Germany, was about to be set up. The possibly more 
painful and salutary implications were minimised to 
soothe the Commonwealth and the grumbling regiment 
behind Captain Waterhouse, and for the same purpose 
an air of immovable prejudice was assumed: “ Gad, 
Sir, if we have to choose between Europe and the Com- 
monwealth, of course we choose the Commonwealth.” 
Today something of an agonising reappraisal is going 
on, for John Bull’s triumphant entry into his new 
domain has flopped. Instead of the red carpet, and a 
grand reception committee waiting to cheer, there was 
nobody waiting at the European station at all. The other 
Europeans were busy elsewhere catching trains of their 
own ; and when the Government sought them out, 
most of them merely raised their eyebrows. The scheme 
for a free trade area is little nearer realisation than it 
was nine months ago. With considerable discomfort 
the Government is waking up to the fact that Britain 
cannot join Europe on purely British terms and 
that Britain may have to retreat from some of the 
first cheery promises to interests at home. The 
task of setting up the free trade area will require long 
negotiations, real concessions, and constant effort from 
Britain. It is Mr Maudling’s task to furnish them. 


[*: a Rip Van Winkle awakening from four 


| oe so many of the painful problems of foreign policy 
which the country has had to face in the last few 
years, the present British difficulties in Europe are partly 
self-inflicted. The most difficult thing that the Govern- 
ment has got to do is to find some way of moving from 
the rigid position it has taken up on agriculture. Agri- 
culture will be “ excluded ” from the free trade area, it 
has promised the farmers at home ; but continental 
governments loudly hold the opposite view. This con- 


tradiction need never have occurred, Agriculture is 
not going to be either “included” or “ excluded ” 
from the common market itself. Free trade in farm 
products is as mythical as the unicorn. In a common 
market, in a free trade area and in the Commonwealth 
alike, trade in farm products is going to be managed. 
What Britain and Europe now have to do is to agree 
on how to fit together the managed trade in food, to 
reconcile the various farmers’ deals. There are plenty 
of practical ways of doing this, and the other European 
countries are well aware of the Commonwealth interest 
and prepared to make concessions to it. 

Another problem for Mr Maudling is to reconcile 
the different views of the nature of the free trade area 
held by Britain and some of the continental countries. 
The common market which the six continental countries 
plan to set up is to be a “ European Economic Com- 
munity,” a means towards the merging of the separate 
economies of the region into one ; and a multitude of 
institutions and rules are planned to carry out the task. 
From the start the British Government went out of its 
way, honestly enough, to make clear that its scheme 
for a free trade area was a very different kettle of 
fish. There were to be as few institutions as possible 
—just a mild expansion of the existing Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. And as 
for the French demand for “harmonised” social 
charges, as well harmonise the climates of the Céte 
d’Azur and Manchester to create equal competitive con- 
ditions in the tourist trade ! The free trade area was 
an old-fashioned plan for old-fashioned free trade. 

But once again the impression of conflict is in part 
unreal. The six common market countries take a prag- 
matic view of the institutions for the associated free 
trade area. Even France, which thought up many of 
the intricacies of the common market, has no wish to 
impose them on the broader, simpler scheme. And 
though for internal reasons France is bound to make 
a fuss about harmonising social charges, in practice 
the issue should not cause lasting trouble. 

Despite the fundamental distinction between a com- 
mon market and a free trade area—that the first has a 
common outer tariff wall while the second has not— 
many of their economic implications are the same. In 
the end both will tend to require rules of competition, 
free capital movements, a growing harmony in economic 
policies between the members. If any argument were 
needed to rub in the need for a growing harmony of 
economic policies in the free trade area, it is provided 
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by the plight of France today (which is discussed in 
more detail in a despatch from Paris on page 553 and 
in a Business leader on page §59.) No European 
scheme will mean anything at all if countries pursue 
nationalist economic policies which ignore their neigh- 
bours. In terms of practical negotiations probably the 
one imperative for the institutions of the two schemes 
—for the common market and for the free trade area— 
is that they are together in one place. And Mr Maud- 
ling may well find in the end that both of the big 
looming issues — agriculture and institutions — are 
largely mythical. His worst headache may be a still 
unsolved technical problem—that of ensuring that 
imports from third countries do not filter unnoticed 
through the common market’s tariff wall. 


T this point the sceptic may raise an ugly question. 

Is there really any meaning in discussing these 
grand schemes when France is in its present state ? 
Certainly there has been a disquieting dualism in the 
European scene during the past two years. The diplo- 
mats, as if in some ideal world, have drawn up their 
harmonious plan for an integrated European economy. 
But in the cold real world a growing gulf in rates of 
exchange and economic policies promises to disrupt the 
whole pattern of European trade. A France which 
has so often since the war proved the black sheep of 
the European economic family has been forced to resort 
to extreme measures of import restriction and currency 
manipulation. The hope is that the French measures 


Mao Tse-tung’s declared intention of letting 
diverse schools of thought contend does not mean 
that he will tolerate anything resembling political 


opposition. Chinese citizens will learn by trial— 


and error—how far it is safe to go. 


HEN last year Mao Tse-tung proclaimed his 

WY policy of the Hundred Flowers, it attracted 
widespread attention in the West, not only 

because of the poetic metaphor which distinguished it 
from the dreary slogans of European Communism, but 
also because it seemed to go further than any European 
Communist party had yet gone in loosening the fetters 
on freedom of speech. There were indeed sceptics who 
refused to believe that the Chinese Communist dicta- 
torship was now ready to concede rights of open 
criticism to its opponents. The general impression, 
nevertheless, was that there was going to be a substantial 
liberalisation of the regime, and this view seemed to 
be confirmed when, in the spring of this year, the 


A Chinese Garden 
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are a first step towards realism—a realistic rate for the 
franc, an enduring disciplined economic policy at home, 
a cutting of losses in Algeria. But against the gloomy 
background of France’s postwar record, the question 
must be: “ Will France really face the reckoning ? ” 

If France continues to misbehave it may, indeed, 
knock the common market to pieces. But, although 
the free trade area was originally impelled largely by 
the fear that the common market might exclude Britain 
from the west European market, it is time to ask loudly 
whether something like the free trade area scheme is not 
a very good thing in itself. If there were not to be a 
common market, Britain could still not afford to lie back 
and commune with the past. We cannot in any case 
subsist on the diminishing and precarious advantages of 
Commonwealth preferences. Britain’s economic and 
political future does lie more and more with Europe. 

This is the solid, practical reason why the Govern- 
ment’s growing good intentions, not only on the free 
trade area, but towards Euratom and the Coal and Steel 
Community, should not be carried out with anything 
of a grudging air. Although the six common market 
countries are remarkably pragmatic in their approach 
to the free trade area negotiations, their pragmatism 
is coloured, understandably, by scepticism about British 
intentions. That scepticism must be broken down by a 
British approach which is perfectly honest at home, not 
pretending there can be free trade without tears, and 
which, abroad, is not only reasonable and flexible, but 
demonstratively so. All this Mr Maudling, if he has 
real power to his elbow, is well fitted to do. 





Chinese Communist party in starting its new 
“ rectification” campaign formally invited criticism of 
its work from non-Communists—and a number of 
prominent individuals, including leading members of 
the auxiliary parties in the Communist-led government 
coalition, proved only too willing to oblige. 

An answer has now been given, however, to the ques- 
tion how a totalitarian party in power can tolerate serious 
political criticism of itself : when it comes to the point, 
criticism will not be tolerated at all. On June 8th the 
Communist party press launched a political counter- 
offensive against the critics (collectively designated 
under the title of “ Rightists ”) and almost at once began 
to reinforce political arguments with accusations of 
counter-revolutionary activity. Maintaining that there 
was no infringement of the rights of free speech guaran- 
teed by the Hundred Flowers policy, the leading Peking 
Communist newspaper threatened the Rightists in 
words of unmistakable significance. 


They are not just talkers, but doers [declared the mouth- 
piece of the party]. The principle of “ blame not him who 
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speaks ” does not apply to them. . . . We can afford to 

treat them leniently without resorting to punishment. 

Only in cases where, despite repeated warnings, they 

refuse to mend their ways and continue their sabotage and 

violation of the law will it be necessary to punish them. 

It was unnecessary to be more specific. Too many 
thousands of people have been executed in China as 
counter-revolutionaries since 1950 for anyone to be un- 
aware of his probable fate if the Communist party 
should choose to classify him as one. The threat was 
effective. Almost overnight the political campaign 
which had been launched for the Communist party’s 
self-reform in its “ style of work” was turned into a 
furious attack on the Rightists, in which the latter them- 
selves participated by grovelling confessions of guilt, 
while their colleagues, and even close relatives, vied 
with one another in denouncing them. 

It seems that some objections were made to the new 
persecution, on the ground that people had been 
promised that they would not be punished if they spoke 
out. Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chinese Academy 
of Sciences, brushed aside such quibbles. 

The slogan [he declared] applies only to innocent 
speakers and not to guilty ones. . . . Poisonous weeds have 
freedom of growth, but we also have the responsibility of 
eradicating them. . . . With the weeds eradicated, the 
flowers may bloom more beautifully and the diverse 
schools of thought may contend more profitably. 

On July 1st the People’s Daily carried an editorial 
which appeared to claim that the encouragement to 
opponents of the Communist party to speak out had 
been merely a trap to induce them to commit them- 
selves. ‘“ Serpents,” it argued, “can only be extermi- 
nated if they are brought out into the open.... 
Why have our reactionary class enemies enmeshed 
themselves in the net spread for them ? ” 


HE main feature of the current campaign against 

the Rightists has been the purging of the auxiliary 
government parties. These are groups that went over 
to the Communist side during the civil war and have 
since then been permitted to remain as distinct political 
units in a coalition with the Communists on condition 
of accepting the latters’ “leadership.” These non- 
Communist parties could dispose of a wealth of 
administrative and technical talent and experience ; the 
Communists up to now, while careful to retain in their 
own hands the key positions of power, have utilised 
their services in a number of official posts, including 
some of the economic ministries of the central govern- 
ment. The two most important of the auxiliary parties 
are the Democratic League, which has always had a 
strong following in university and business circles, and 
the so-called Revolutionary Kuomintang, consisting 
of former Kuomintang generals and officials. Two 
vice-chairmen of the Democratic League, Chang Po- 
chun and Lo Lung-chi, were until last month minister 
of food and minister of the timber industry respectively. 
Among the leading members of the Revolutionary 
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Kuomintang was Lung Yun, who had been for many 
years before the “liberation” the semi-independent 
military governor of Yunnan. 

The coalition worked reasonably well during the first 
years of Communist rule. There was no doubt of 
the complete subordination of the non-Communist 
auxiliaries, but they were glad to accept the functions 
assigned to them. The power of the Communists 
appeared to be firmly established—except for a brief 
moment during the Korean war—for they had con- 
ciliated the peasants by assigning the landlords’ estates 
to them as private property and the “national” bour- 
geoisie by retaining a private sector of industry ; and 
the population as a whole was thankful for a regime that 
ended civil war and currency inflation. But as long as 
organised parties other than the Communists remained 
in existence, they provided the potential base for an 
alternative government if ever Communist control 
should be weakened ; and conditions during the last 
year may have made some of their leaders hope that ” 
opportunities for taking over power were not far off. 

In the first place, the collectivisation of agricul-: 
ture and the virtual extinction of private business 
enterprise have undoubtedly alienated large sections 
of the population which formerly supported, or 
at least acquiesced in, Communist rule. Secondly, 
Communist economic planning—partly because of a 
short-fall in expected aid from Russia and Eastern 
Europe—has run into serious difficulties. Shortages 
and bottlenecks in almost every branch of production 
have been officially admitted and plans have had to 
be drastically cut back. Thirdly, the repudiation of 
Stalin in Russia came as a great shock to the Chinese 
Communists and greatly damaged the ideological myth 
they had created in China. Finally, the Hungarian 
revolt showed that a Communist regime could be com- 
pletely overthrown even after having been established 
for a decade unless it had the protection of Soviet 
troops. The events in Hungary produced alarm in the 
Chinese Communist leadership and corresponding 
elation among those who now had hopes of being able 
to supplant it. As Mao Tse-tung said in his speech 
of February 27th to the Supreme State Conference: 

Certain people in our country were delighted when the 

Hungarian events took place. They hoped that some- 

thing similar would happen in China. 

It is now clear that the “certain people” whom Mao 
had in mind were in particular to be found in the non- 
Communist auxiliary parties, and it is likely that he was 
already convinced of the need to purge and crush these 
parties before they became too dangerous. The current 
campaign against the Rightists—preoccupation with 
which may have been the cause of the postponement of 
Mao’s projected visit to Europe—is certainly having this 
effect. The auxiliary parties, under Communist pres- 
sure, have been splitting and discrediting themselves 
by holding “‘accusation meetings” against their own 
members, and recantations have been forthcoming from 
the principal culprits. Chang Po-chun has admitted 
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that he was moved to attack the Communist party only 
by motives of personal ambition, and Lung Yun has 
made an abject confession which appeared on the agenda 
of a specially summoned meeting of his party under the 
heading of “re-investigation of my historical crimes.” 
These procedures of enforced self-incrimination and 
self-degradation are familiar enough from the recent 
history of China, and the policy of the Hundred Flowers 
has clearly made no difference to them. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to conclude that 
the policy has no significance except as a trap for un- 
wary dissidents. Mao’s February speech certainly 
reflects a deep concern lest the tyranny, oppression and 
caprices of local party cadres should alienate the masses 






The British used to be accused 


of congratulating themselves 






on their sterling character. 
Now perhaps they are too 
self-depreciatory. Are they 


better or worse than other people ? 


HE cigarette smoker, who, undaunted by any 
cancer scare, still puts down his daily 3s. 1od. 
on the tobacconist’s counter, consoles himself— 
if he needs to—with the belief that if he were to 
“give it up,” he might replace it with a worse habit. 
Better to smoke, he thinks, than become an alcoholic or 
a drug addict. But does one habit, or vice, act as a sub- 
stitute for another ? And just how good or bad are the 
British compared with other people ? 


From a glance at the first column of Table I the 
British smoker, at any rate, might well take heart ; 
he may possibly be exposing himself to mortal risk, 
but the other major English-speaking countries, the 
Low Countries and the Danes are apparently even more 
foolhardy. But these figures relate to all forms of 
tobacco and it is cigarette smoking that is most suspect. 
The typical Englishman is not, as would seem from 
many illustrations, a tweeded gentleman puffing con- 
tentedly at his pipe ; he is a confirmed cigarette smoker 
exceeded in this indulgence only by the typical 
American. About nine cigarettes a day are smoked, 
on the average, by the adult population of the United 
States compared with seven in Britain But other 
national tastes run more to pipes and cigars. The 
Canadians admittedly have stepped up their cigarette 
consumption to just over six a day, but rather inade- 
quate statistics suggest that the Australians and New 
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fatally from the party, as (he recognises) happened in 
Hungary. In particular, it reflects concern lest the 
heavy-handedness of the bureaucracy turn the intelli- 
gentsia against the regime. He does not wish them to 
be dumb or paralysed with fear or unwilling to suggest 
improvements to the authorities. He does not. even 
-wish to prevent university professors making purely 
philosophical objections to Marxism. Only political 
opposition is to be excluded. It is true that it is difficult 
to ascertain just at what point criticism becomes opposi- 
tion and legitimate contention turns into counter- 
revolution. But in time, no doubt, the prudent citizen 
cf the Chinese People’s Republic will learn by experi- 
ence and observation how far it is safe for him to go. 


Zealanders are some way behind. So, too, are the 
Belgians, Dutch and Danes, who, although all heavier 
smokers, get through little more than half as many 
cigarettes (including very small cigars) as do the British. 

““What two ideas are more inseparable than beer 
and Britannia ?” So said Sydney Smith more than a 
hundred years ago and long before the heyday of beer 
drinking in this country. But today the British are 
by no means the world’s biggest beer-drinkers ; among 
the dozen countries listed in the first table, the Belgiuns 
have an easy lead, and between them and the British 
come the Australians and New Zealanders. As for 
other forms of alcohol, the Swedes knock back the most 
tots of spirits (more even than the Americans), and the 

I—Smoking and Drinking 


(Annual Consumption per Head) 


Spirits 
Tobacco Beer (Proof Wine 

(Ib) (Gallons) Gallons) (Gallons) 
DR ce secheh actus een 6:9 13-3 0-40 n.a. 
RIG CONNOR. scwcd saeSoae 6:8 13-1 0-89 0-74 
ND Sone cis Sbeawee eke 6:5 30:8 0-31 0-32 
POUND 5 dicks waewsnas 5-6 3-9 0-48 0-15 
MGW ZEMONd 2... ccc cececes 5-3 21-8 0-46 0-41 
NU c kn dhantecueuseees §-2 4:2 0-25 0-56 
PI 5 he Ria cwra cai ees 5-1 23-8 0-26 1-48 
United Kingdom ......... 4:8 17-8 0-23 0-33 
RE rea wena dae alate late 3-6 16-1 0-52 2-00 
Co RR err 3°2 6-2 1-08 0-42 
POC EEE COO EOE: 2°9 6°4 0-45 21-06 
WN ae Sues ca one e a at 2:1 0-8 0-35 19-71 


Comparisons are based on the latest information; figures in this table 
refer mainly to 1956, in later tables mainly to 1955. Throughout, Germany 


refers to the Federal Republic only. 
French and the Italians (in that order) are by far the 
biggest consumers of wine. Clearly the British drink 
less than several of their cousins and neighbours 
—than, for instance, the Americans or the Belgians or 
the Germans. But they cannot claim much virtue in 
this. Drinking, like smoking, is fashioned partly by 
taste and partly by incomes and prices, in which taxa- 
tion is a big factor. It is relevant, therefore, to point 
out that the apparently moderately abstemious British 
spend 14 per cent of their money on drink and tobacco, 
the Belgians 9 per cent and the Americans 6 per cent. 
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The figures in Table II of addiction to narcotic 
drugs are put forward rather tentatively for two 
reasons: first, because in the majority of countries there 
is no compulsory registration of addicts, and records 

li—Drug Addicts 


(Per Million Population) 
Canada Spain 
Norway Switzerland 
Denmark Belgium 
United States Germany 
United Kingdom 
Russia 


Greece France 


may well be incomplete; and secondly, because the 
types of drugs used vary and some are stronger than 
others. Canada heads this short list such as it is. This 
does not mean that Canada has the highest proportion 
of drug addicts in the world. In Far Eastern countries 
such as Japan and Hongkong and in parts of the Middle 
East it is surely much higher, but no count is possible. 
However, the figures reproduced here give some idea of 
the extent of the trouble in a few countries and in the 
United Kingdom the three hundred and thirty odd 
addicts are considered a reliable measure of the total. 
In Canada and the United States the main drug is 
heroin, in Britain morphine predominates. 

So much for stimulants and soporifics. What of 
violence ? Table III suggests that the Dutch are the 
most contented and most placid of races, neither killing 
themselves nor each other. But they are exceptional. 
There is a tendency, although by no means a consistent 
one, for a high suicide rate to go with a low homicide 
rate and vice versa. One might be tempted to conclude 


that predominantly Catholic races have very few 
suicides but a lot of homicides, while with Protestant 
countries it is the other way round. The Italians fit in 
with this picture ; the French, who are more likely to 
commit suicide and less prone to kill each other, do not. 


1ii—Taking Life 
(Rates per 100,000 Population) 
Sui- Homi- 
cides cides 
29-6 O-7 


Belgium 
25-2 


S. Africa (Eur.) ... 
Australia 10-8 
United Kingdom 10-6 
United Scates 10- 
New Zealand 


Nn 
ww 
he 


WOOW DRAWS 


Finland 
Germany 


——_— = NNN 
w 


Vianwvwvon 


Netherlands 


Alaska Greece 


NPODOKRO—UOS 
NOw~w~oeote-ne 
COWN—2DONSO 


It seems to be true, however, that in the countries 
where exceptionally high homicide rates are recorded, 
such as in some Latin American countries and among 
some coloured races, the suicide rate is low. For 
instance, in Mexico in 1954 (the first year for which full 
records are available and perhaps not typical) the suicide 
rate was only I per 100,000, but the homicide rate was 
38 per 100,000; in Costa Rica, Guatemala and the 
Dominican Republic suicide rates on the same basis in 
recent years have been in the region of 3 and homicide 
rates have ranged between 4 and 9. At the other 
end of the scale, among the countries with high suicide 
rates are Denmark, Switzerland and, at a lower level, 
Sweden ; none of these has a bad homicide record, 


$25 


although in Switzerland it is worse than might be 
expected from such stolid citizens. 

Is suicide, then, more common in countries with a 
high and evenly distributed prosperity—either because 
one must keep up with the Joneses, or because one 
lives on to a lonely old age, or because in a well- 
regulated state where emotion is unfashionable one 
turns against oneself the aggression that in a more 
competitive society is turned against others? But 
suicides are also high in Japan, Hungary and Finland 
and so too, by western standards, are homicides. 
Another comparison suggests itself from Table IV, but 
again must not be pressed too far. It is that a high 


IV—illegitimacy 
% of all Live Births) 
United Scates 


DE Suc aw caws ecu ; 

Belgium 

S. Africa (Eur.) 

Netherlands 
suicide rate and a high illegitimacy rate go together. 

The last comparison is of divorces, which are four 

times as prevalent in the United States as in Britain. 
Divorce does not, of course, necessarily reflect 
immorality; it is governed partly by religious beliefs 
and ultimately by the laws of a country. The Italians 
and the Spanish cannot divorce, from which we can 


V—Divorces 
(Annual Number per Thousand Population) 


Australia 


New Zealand 
Denmark 


S. Africa (Eur.) 


Austria United Kingdom 


Netherlands 


conclude nothing about their morals. Where divorce 
is easy, in Protestant countries, it is likely to be more 
widespread, but this does not always follow. The 
Dutch have the advantage over the British—if that is 
the way of looking at it—of easier divorce laws. And 
yet the Dutch divorce less than the British. 

These comparisons do not even pretend to constitute 
a serious social analysis, but they show that the fashion 
in bad habits varies between nations and that 
somewhere near the middle, neither too good nor too 
bad, come the British. Is it their inclination to be 
moderate even in excess, or does it simply reflect the 
length of the arm of the law? The British policemen 
are said to be the most wonderful in the world, but it 
is also said that there are not enough of them. In fact 
Britain for its size has more policemen than many 
countries—than Canada, New Zealand or Sweden— 
and it has as many as Australia. But once again it 
takes up a middle position, for some countries are more 
heavily policed. For every thousand people there are 
1.1 policemen in Canada and Sweden, 1.5 in Britain, 
1.7 in the United States, 2.1 in the Netherlands, and 
3.0 in France. At least the British can say that, although 
the Dutch—in some of the vices listed in this article— 
may be better than we are, they need more policemen 
to look after them. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 











MIDDLE EAST 


A Soviet Comeback 


USSIA has no intention of leaving the Middle East 
R to be an undisturbed sphere of western influence. 
After the apparent success of the Eisenhower doctrine in 
Jordan, Mr Shepilov’s dismissal, and the general purge in 
the Soviet leadership, some people anticipated that the 
Russians would withdraw discreetly from an area in which 
any false step might precipitate an explosion. Such fore- 
casts were proved wrong last week when the Syrian 
minister of defence, Sayed Khalid el-Azm, signed an 
agreement in Moscow widening the scope of economic 
co-operation between the two countries. According to the 
official statement, the Soviet Union is to help Syria in the 
development of transport and irrigation and in un- 
specified industrial projects ; trade between the two countries 
is to be fostered, and a Soviet economic mission is to go to 
Damascus. The statement naturally did not reveal whether 
Soviet arms shipments are to be stepped up as well, but it 
seems clear enough that the scaling down of past debts 
and the new credits granted should enable Syria to buy 
more arms if it chooses. 


Response in Syria 


AYED KHALID EL-AZM must be returning home in a good 
S mood. A few weeks ago his calculated outburst against 
King Saud brought about the withdrawal of the Saudi 
ambassador from Damascus. Khalid el-Azm thereupon went 
to Italy for treatment for an illness in which medical and 
diplomatic influences were combined, while the damage was 
being repaired. But instead of slipping quietly home when 
the row had blown over, he went on through Prague to 
Moscow, where he was feted by the Soviet leaders and 
given ample opportunity for attacks against “ imperialism ” 
and for praise of Russian friendship. Before he left 
Moscow he said that “our army will be on the side 
of the Soviet armies whenever the need for the 
defence of peace and freedom in the world arises.” 
With the economic agreement in his pocket, he can expect 
a good welcome from the left-wing elements in the army, 
on whose shoulders he is apparently relying for his climb 
towards the presidency of the Republic. 

They are the group chiefly responsible for this week’s 
attacks on American diplomats for alleged subversive 
activities. The trip was good business for him ; will it 
be good for his country ? Syrians argue that there has 
been no departure from their long-standing policy of 
refusal to accept foreign aid on terms, and that in 
Moscow they can get aid without strings. But will they 
be able to combine their policy of “ positive neutralism ” 
with closer economic ties with Russia and the increased 
numbers of Soviet and east European advisers. 

It is in Moscow’s interest to offer attractive terms to Syria. 
Even before the Suez flare-up, Egypt and Syria were the 
first targets of the Soviet wooing campaign in the Middle 


East. They were to be won over by attractive offers of arms 
and equipment, on terms which would give countries 
still in the western orbit food for thought. The 
strategy has not been altered by recent setbacks, though its 
execution may have grown more cautious. While the Syrians 
were received in Russia with full honours, Mr Khrushchev, 
for once, did not seize the opportunity to make a speech. 
Khalid el-Azm talked politics with passion. He was 
answered by the chief Soviet planner, who talked more 
soberly about economics. But even if they now tread more 
cautiously, the Russians seem convinced that the Israeli 
conflict and anti-western feelings give them a fair chance 
to wreck the Eisenhower doctrine. The Syrian deal is their 
first important move to that end. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


Last Encounter? 


Y dint of calling in British reinforcements, the Sultan 
B of Muscat has ended the attempt by the Imam of Oman 
to shake off the link that bound the highlands to the coast. 
This link, which was slender, is now said by the Sultan to 
be out of date, obviously because he aims at a new one more 
specific than the old. Some possible ways of forging a 
firmer one are suggested by our special correspondent on 
page 552. 

But before the old link—which was agreed upon in 1920 
—is put on the shelf by both Sultan and Foreign Office, 
its story is worth recording because it is part of a cycle that 
could recur. 

The story begins in 1915, when an Imam elected in 1913 
decided to try conclusions with Muscat. Then, as now, the 
Sultan saved the situation only thanks to the intervention of 
British troops. He next sought to punish the highlanders 
by squeezing their trade route to the coast ; at their threat 
to return to the attack, the then British official on the spot— 
a representative of the Government of India—persuaded 
highlanders and Sultan to reach a compromise. This agree- 
ment, made in 1920 at Sib, where the road from the main 
mountain pass reaches the coast, seems to have been so 
vague that the Sultan now prefers not to publish it. It 
bound the 18 tribal signatories to keep the peace, but said 
nothing about dependence or independence. They continued 
to live and quarrel on a “‘ keep out ” basis (their many forts 
are for defence against one another), and the Sultan kept 
out until it became important, when prospecting companies 
began to arrive in search of oil rights, to know with whom 
the companies had to deal. To this question, the Sultan’s 
answer was: “With me”; hence his swift run by jeep 
through the highlands in 1955. 

Then, as now, the highland dissidents retired into the 
fastnesses of the Green Mountain, the Jebel Akhdar. Then, 
as now, the loyalists who greeted the Sultan’s forces reported 
that the rebels were no longer rebellious. The 1955 com- 
muniqué, broadcast to a world which was at the time tuned 
in to other programmes, reported that the Imam, “ who had 
put forward pretensions of independence, left Nizwa on the 
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advance of the Sultan’s forces and is said to have made 
public renunciation of his pretensions before leaving.” Who- 
ever said so was practising the Arab custom of saying what 
his listeners wanted to hear. And he was much too readily 
believed by the Sultan and by most British observers. This 
is a moral tale. 


Withdrawals Explained 


AIRO radio, which has accompanied the trouble in Oman 
with frequent announcements from the Imam’s Cairo 
office, on Monday added this comment of its own: 

Omani heroes! There was a time when Egypt decided to 

withdraw from Gaza and Sinai to be able to meet the 
treacherous triple aggression which was launched under the 
leadership of Britain herself, the enemy of Arabism and 
Islam. At that time some people predicted and speculated 
about Egypt’s withdrawal; but that withdrawal was the 
decisive blow to the aggressor’s plan and the path to 
victory for the resolute Arabs of Egypt. And today, less 
than a year later, history is repeating itself ; it is repeating 
itself in the land of Oman in the Arab Peninsula, the 
ancient cradle of the Arabs and the birthplace of Arab 
nationalism, The wise withdrawal from Nizwa to fortified 
positions in the mountains and the continuation of the 
struggle will be the decisive blow to the criminal British 
plan of aggression ; it will be the road to victory for the 
heroic Arabs of Oman. 

How many Arab listeners swallow this version of the 
events of November and August? Most educated Arabs 
take such statements with a pinch of salt; they admire 
Egypt for its diplomatic, not its military, prowess. A more 
representative expression of the opinion of young and 
educated Arab nationalists on the Oman affair is set out in 
a letter on page 535. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


The Missing Vaccine 


HE poliomyelitis season is in full swing, and it was only 
T to be expected that the Minister of Health should come 
under fire for refusing to import any Salk vaccine from 
America. This criticism is rather hard on him. A better sub- 
ject for complaint is that in the country as a whole there is 
no great enthusiasm for vaccination. Only about 30 per cent 
of children in the eligible age-groups were registered last 
year for inoculation with the British vaccine, and about 
23 per cent of the age-groups that became eligible this year. 
When an outbreak of poliomyelitis occurs in a particular 
area, vaccination may suddenly become more popular ; but 
it is then too late, as the immunity conferred takes about 
two months to develop, and, indeed, if the outbreak is 
extremely severe, vaccination may have to be suspended as 
being too dangerous. 

For a high proportion of children to be protected against 
poliomyelitis, therefore, an intensive and sustained publicity 
campaign will be necessary when the disease is quiescent, 
similar to the wartime propaganda for diphtheria immunisa- 
tion. Such a campaign cannot be undertaken in Britain at 
present for two main reasons. One is that vaccination is 
new,.and comparatively little is known ‘about it—in par- 
ticular, about how long its protection lasts. The other 
reason—and this, presumably, is the main ground of com- 
plaint against the authorities—is that supplies~of the British 
vaccine are not yet large enough to inoculate all the children 
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in the most vulnerable age-groups if their parents could be 
persuaded to agree to it. To queries why the Government 
is not importing large amounts of Salk vaccine so that 
wholesale immunisation can be carried out, the Ministry of 
Health replies that the evidence is that the British vaccine 
is at least as effective as the Salk vaccine, which confers 
protection in 75 per cent of those receiving it, and is 
potentially much safer because it does not contain the 
dangerous Mahoney strain of the virus. If some live virus 
survived the process of manufacture and escaped the 
stringent testing (the British vaccine is doubly tested, by 
the manufacturers and by the Medical Research Council), 
the strain of the Type I virus in the British vaccine would 
not cause a paralytic attack of poliomyelitis ; the Mahoney 
strain would—and did in America in 19§5. 


Weighing the Risks 


N the whole, therefore, Mr Vosper has a reasonable 
O reply to give to his critics ; it is a reply that can be 
supported by some statistics. If poliomyelitis were as 
common in this country as it is in America and elsewhere, 
there would be a stronger case for the Ministry of Health 
and the Medical Research Council to abandon their 
traditional caution and import the Salk vaccine, which has 
been given in millions of doses without incident since 19§5. 
But poliomyelitis is still a comparatively rare infectious 
disease here ; in Britain’s worst year (1950, with 7,752 cases) 
the incidence was lower than in America’s best year. The 
mortality rate is falling (from 9 per cent ten years ago to 
3.§ per cent last year), and a child under 15 is still more 
likely to die from whooping cough or measles than from 
poliomyelitis. In 1949 out of every 100 cases, only 9 or 
10 were likely to be severely paralysed, and 65 or 70 would 
be left with little or no ill effects, proportions that have 
probably improved since then. 

There is, of course, no justification for complacency or 
inaction in these figures, and it is reassuring that the British 
vaccine will shortly become more plentiful. Glaxo is in- 
creasing its production by §0 per cent, and Burroughs 
Wellcome, which had been much slower off the mark, will 
have supplies available in the autumn. The important 
thing is that the Salk vaccine should be rejected only on 
grounds of safety and potency, not out of national prestige 
or because its use might confuse the Medical Research 
Council’s statistics. But it is also important that when 
supplies of vaccine, of whatever kind, are adequate, the 
public should respond sensibly and not veer between 
apathy and panic. 


NATO 


General Norstad’s Needs 


HILE Mr Sandys is in Australia, discussing defence in 
\/ the light of alarms and excursions in the Middle East 
and of Malayan independence, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, General Norstad, is completing the new apprecia- 
tion asked for by the Nato Council in the light of Britain’s 
decision in April to reduce its air and land forces in Ger- 
many. Mr Sandys cannot but mention to the Australians 
that Britain’s Nato partners are very strongly opposed to any 
further cuts in Rhine Army ; but perhaps General Norstad, 
for his part, will take account of the lessons of Oman. 
General Norstad is unlikely to modify his view that 
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Nato’s shield should be about the equivalent of 30 divisions 
on the traditional scale of 15,000 men in infantry and 
10,000 in armoured divisions. The British argument of 
April that nuclear weapons enabled more savings to be made 
in this total is, under pressure, being abandoned. Instead, 
the British stand is being simply taken on the fact that this 
country, after the United States, has made a far bigger con- 
tribution than other Nato countries, and it is up to them to 
bring the shield up to strength, and indeed to provide on top 
of that the additional forces, if any are needed, to permit 
Britain to make the second round of cuts in Rhine Army. 
The first cut, from 75,000 to 63,500, is being partly achieved 
by reducing the “tail” from 45 per cent to 33 per cent of 
the total ; the further cut to 50,000 which is proposed would 
reduce Rhine Army to three divisions. The Americans hold 
that in practice such a cut would be far more than a third: 
Rhine Army would then be a weak, unbalanced force unable 
to undertake a campaign of any duration. 

General Norstad is concerned to get the forces he needs ; 
their nationality is in military terms secondary ; but he 
places a high importance on Rhine Army simply because, in 
political terms, if it is cut to a nominal strength (and Mr 
Sandys probably hankers after a reduction to two divisions 
only) the other members may make similar cuts. The 
British choice may have to be between “ wasting” 
a division or two in Germany and being responsible, 
in psychological terms, for the complete disintegration 
of Nato’s shield forces and everything that has 
been created since Saceur was set up. Mr Sandys will 
therefore return to grave decisions—which it is to be hoped 
he will not make on this occasion until he has paid an 
extended visit to Shape and the Nato commands—and if he 
brings too many commitments back from south east Asia he 
will find himself in difficulties. 

Fortunately, the chain reaction has not gone far yet; 
indeed, the Nato alliance has withstood the successive 
shocks of Suez and Britain’s new defence policy remarkably 
well. But further British cuts could be disastrous in their 
effects on allies. 


SOUTH ASIA 


Two Communist Enclaves 


HERE are now two pockets of local Communist 
FE caielatens in Asia at long distances from the frontiers 
of either the Soviet Union or China. The one is Kerala in 
the extreme south of India, where the last general election 
gave the Communist party a bare majority and enabled it 
to form a state government ; the other is Java, where pro- 
vincial and local elections have just returned the Communists 
either as the strongest single party or—as at Semarang, 
where they polled 101,000 out of 192,000 votes cast—with 
an absolute majority. Both territories have at least this 
in common, that they suffer from an extreme degree of rural 
over-population ; both also have crowded towns, but 
virtually no modern industry, and both have large numbers 
of unemployed intelligentsia. In each case the Communist 
successes have been won in free elections and represent a 
popular response to a well-organised political exploitation of 
appalling economic conditions. A correspondent in Indo- 
nesia last week described the standard of living in central 
Java as probably the lowest in Asia. 

There is a great difference, however, between these two 
cases in their international implications. Kerala is far 
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away from the capital of India, and even those who think 
Mr Nehru’s foreign policy too favourable to the Communist 
block do not claim that his government is in any danger 
of falling under Communist control. The capital of Indo- 
nesia, on the other hand, is in Java, and the President of the 
Republic, Dr Sukarno, who ostentatiously repudiated the 
principles of parliamentary democracy after his return from 
“a visit to the Soviet Union, has been leaning more and 
more on Communist support in his endeavours to avert the 
disintegration of the Indonesian state. With Java increas- 
ingly under Communist domination and anti-Communist 
regional authorities defying the central government in 
Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, Indonesia appears to be drift- 
ing towards civil strife of a kind that could hardly fail to 
have international repercussions. The Soviet Union has 
already granted financial credits to Indonesia and it would 
not be surprising if the flow of Soviet arms and military 
technicians which now reaches Egypt, Syria and the Yemen 
were soon to be extended to the east of the Indian Ocean. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Return of Dr Jagan 


Our special correspondent in Georgetown cables: 


R JAGAN and his party—the left-wing faction of the 

People’s Progressive Party—have done inconveniently 
well in the British Guiana election. At the eve of the 
poll the only question was whether they would get more 
than half the seats for which elections were being held. 
and which are in all half the total number of the seats in 
the Legislative Council. They have done so. With nine 
out of fourteen elected seats, Dr Jagan is some way from 
dominating a lower house of 28 members, but he is in a 
strong position and must be expected to exploit it to the full. 


What happens now ? Quite clearly, the governor's next 
step should be to call on Dr Jagan to head the five elected 
members who are to be in- 
cluded in the Executive 
Council (the others being 
three officials and two 
nominated members). Not 
to summon him to the 
chief office would not only 
break established prece- 
dents—of which the near- 
est to British Guiana was 
that set in Trinidad last 
September — but would 
provide the Jaganites with 
a first-rate political platform after their campaign against 
“seventeenth century colonialism.” It might end in 
violence. If Dr Jagan accepts office, five years’ experience 
of working the present “ half and half” constitution might 
make him a responsible statesman or else land him in such 
difficulties as would eventually discredit him. It is quite 
possible, however, that Dr Jagan wil] either refuse office or 
accept only on conditions. The country would then face 
various interesting possibilities. 

If Dr Jagan refused office. the governor might nominate 
enough members of the right political views (under the con- 
stitution he can nominate eleven in addition to the three 
ex-officio officials) to enable Mr Burnham and the minority 
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parties to form a government ; it would be a pretty nervy 
government, subject to constant attacks from the Jaganite 
opposition on the left as being “ packed.” Alternatively Dr 
Jagan might demand that most of the nominated members 
who are to be added to the Legislature should be selected 
from his own party; the governor, Sir Patrick Renison, 
would be quite right to refuse this, but he will clearly have 
to walk like Agag in his next moves. 

The elections themselves were quiet. The Indian popula- 
tion (which is 50 per cent of the whole country) polled 
heavily in support of Dr Jagan; negro voting was low, 
which weakened Mr Burnham. The introduction of race 
as a political argument was new to British Guiana ; all 
parties were guilty but Dr Jagan’s party especially so. The 
Jaganites could be seen at pre-election meetings urging anti- 
Jagan negroes to vote for right wing candidates rather than 
for Mr Burnham’s, in order that the negro vote should be 
split. The Burnhamites emerged as the second largest group 
but with only three seats. The other two went to the right- 
wing parties, which were identified with the interim govern- 
ment ; that government has made little impression on the 
appalling poverty of British Guiana, which has always been 
Dr Jagan’s strongest card. 


CYPRUS 


Cautious Gesture 


HE repeal of 33 of the remaining 76 emergency regula- 
T tions in force in Cyprus is a cautious step towards a 
restoration of normal conditions in the island. The Governor 
has given up some arbitrary powers, including the power 
to replace municipal councils; and many of the more 
irksome restrictions and prohibitions that make life difficult 
for the ordinary Cypriot have been swept away. The 
change is not negligible, and it is a change for the better ; 
at the same time, the Governor has retained the more 
powerful of his defences against a recrudescence of terrorism. 

These weapons remain virtually as ready to hand as ever. 
Thus, while the penalty of life imprisonment for consorting 
with terrorists has been revoked, other harsh penalties im- 
posed in connection with the emergency remain in force. 
The Governor can still prohibit processions and meetings 
and he can still impose curfews under earlier legislation, 
though the emergency regulations to this end, with their 
heavier penalities, have gone. A regulation permitting him 
to detain without trial has been revoked, and the 136 
persons, all Communists, held under that regulation 
have been released. But under a law passed in 1955 people 
can still be detained without trial on suspicion of belonging 
to Eoka, and in fact about 950 suspects remain in detention. 
These persons, too, are denied trial, though slowly—too 
slowly—they are being screened, and since terrorism was 
called off five months ago, more than 230 have been released. 

The Government no doubt hopes that its modest gesture 
to restore more normal conditions in the island will improve 
the chances of an agreed international settlement of the 
Cyprus problem. But the prospects of even convening an 
international conference are still shadowy. The Greek 
government has let it be known that it will attend a con- 
ference—but only provided that a solution agreeable to the 
Greeks and the Cypriots, and including self-determination, 
has been accepted by all the parties to the conference first. 
This is not very helpful. The British Government, for its 
part, is aware of the importance of making a move before 
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terrorism breaks out again. But although it is apparently 
convinced that no progress can be made without getting the 
Greeks and the Turks together round a table, it is also 
unwilling to convene a conference unless progress is assured. 
The dilemma is real ; it is unfortunately not apparent how 
the Government proposes to try to resolve it. 


EAST GERMANY 


K the Conservative 


F anything more was needed to rub in the complete 
I opposition between eastern and western views on 
German unity, Mr Khrushchev has provided it. There are 
two ways to achieve it, he explained in east Berlin on 
August 8th—the socialist and democratic way (the east 
German solution), and that of the militarist reactionaries 
of western Germany. There could be no blunter refusal 
of any serious wish to compromise. And he wound up his 
visit to east Germany on Tuesday by issuing in conjunction 
with his hosts a statement which emphasised all the points 
of Russian and east German policy that are least palatable 
to the west. 

An easing of tension would be greatly helped, this state- 
ment said, by the withdrawal of foreign troops from both 
eastern and western Europe—in other words, the return 
home of the Americans. There must be no stationing of 
atomic weapons in Germany—a hit at Nato’s present course. 
Both German states should withdraw from their respective 
alliances—the Warsaw pact and Nato—as a prelude to the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Germany. German unity 
should take the form of a confederation between east and 
west Germany, evidently on east German terms. On the 
day this joint statement was issued, Mr Khrushchev rubbed 
salt in the wounds of Bonn by denouncing in savage terms 
its solicitude for the repatriation of Germans ; Dr Adenauer, 
he said, in his desire to keep the hatred of Russia alive was 
misusing the feelings of mothers and fathers who had lost 
sons in Russia in the war. 

What exactly Mr Khrushchev thinks of Herr Ulbricht is 
difficult to tell. It has been suggested that he has been 
pressing the German leader to relax his unbending Stalinism. 
But whatever his advice in private, to the German public 
he has made it very clear that Russia is concerned to sustain 
and support a strong east German state under the existing 
regime. Mr Khrushchev once remarked that if he was 
English, he would be a conservative. He is having a good 
try at it in central Europe. In east Germany as in Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr Khrushchev is supporting the status quo. 
Both Czechoslovakia and east Germany are key industrial 
contributors to the plans of the eastern block as a whole ; in 
intervals between back-slapping, the Russian visitors have 
made much of this. Herr Ulbricht should feel comforted. 


STRIKES 


Up the Garden 


. HE porters will return to work with their heads high,” 
- said Mr Bernie Holland, leader of the Covent Garden 
strikers, as he emerged from the presence of his general 


secretary, Mr Frank Cousins. “ We have preserved our 
right to strike... . Everyone in the labour movement will 
say ‘ Well done, Covent Garden.’ ” 
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Not surprisingly, there were few in Covent Garden to 
say “Well done, Bernie.” Mr Holland had been elected 
branch secretary only a week before, when the former 
secretary was deposed for not being militant enough. “ An 
old fellow,” explained one porter, “how could he pull a 
barrow ?” It was clearly absurd that he should speak for 
those who could. But Mr Holland is a young man. It was 
a terrible shock to his followers that a single morning at 
Transport House should have been enough to tame him ; 
on Tuesday midnight, after a blazing row with them, he 
tried to make a piteous recantation of his agreement with 
Mr Cousins. But by that time the rank and file, if not Mr 
Holland’s strike committee, had had enough ; and next day 
the men voted by a small majority to return to work on 
Monday. The defeated minority vented their feeings by 


booing Mr Cousins, 
The last minute concession secured by Mr Cousins from 


A Day With the Porters 
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the employers understandably looks small in relation to its 
price of four weeks’ lost earnings. The agreement as 
modified by his intervention still provides that unresolved 
disputes should be submitted to arbitration. It no longer 
says that such awards will be “ final and binding”; but 
the truth is that an arbitration award is never final and 
binding if the workers refuse to implement it. The present 
dispute proved that, if proof were needed. The men at 
Covent Garden had voted to refer it to arbitration, which, 
under the terms of their agreement then in force, implied 
acceptance of its award. But that did not stop them from 
going on strike. The new concession, as the employers have 
been tart (and tactless?) enough to point out, is more 
apparent than real; the other features of the arbitration 
award that the men found unacceptable remain. If the 
men go back to work on Monday as agreed, it will be 
with defeat accepted. 


Mr Cousins would depend on what 
Bernie and his friends had to report 


Our Special Correspondent, who 
spent a day this week with some of 
the leaders of the unsuccessful strike 
at Covent Garden, reports: 


$ ieee first impression was of an almost 
unbelievable muddle. The angry 
young men of Covent Garden pro- 
duced notebook and pencil to explain 
their earnings old and new. Under the 
existing system they get from the 
Covent Garden tenants a retainer 
averaging about £2 a week, and in 
addition porterage (paid by the re- 
tailers according to weight) averaging 
about £12 1os. That gives a total of 
some £14 12s., out of which, to their 
disgust, they pay 12s. 6d. for the hire 
of a truck and about 7s. 3d. for the 
calculation of their wages. Their net 
wage is thus about £13 12s. Under 
the new scheme designed to produce 
more efficient working, they are to be 
paid £9 a week as a retainer; but as 
there will be twice as many porters, 
including those now called pitchers 
and staff men, they say that they can 
expect to earn only half as much from 
porterage. “There you are,” they said, 
“we lose money.” “Do you?” I 
asked doubtfully, “I make the new 
earnings £15 5s.” They looked again, 
and said that there must be a mistake 
somewhere. 

Anyway, they felt, money is not 
everything. “You don’t want to be 
pushed around. Once the governors 
have a say in allocating labour, what’s 
to prevent the married man being put 
on night work? And you only get an 
extra 8 bob for nights. And what’s to 
prevent them sacking the old men ? ” 
It was plain that they put no credence 
on the employers’ promise that no one 
would be sacked, and that jobs hand- 
ling “empties” would be found for 
the old and infirm. “The bosses are 


up to all sorts of. trickery.” For ex- 
ample, “don’t believe all those stories 
about the work being done in the last 
few weeks by the office staff. Weeks 
before the strike, the bosses had been 
packing their offices with scabs to try 
and break it. There are plenty of new 
faces in the market.” As for the 
police! “At nights when the big 
loads are coming in the ground’s thick 
with ’em. Not enough to stop bur- 
glaries and vice, mind you, but all the 
police in the world to help the black- 
legs drive into the market.” One young 
man, a member of the strike com- 
mittee, showed me what he called a 
“ propaganda sheet” circulated by the 
employers. Its points served to em- 
phasise the gulf between the men and 
the officials who have been negotiating 
for them, a point about which my 
friends needed no telling ; their leaders, 
they said, had let them down. But 
they were none the less bitterly resent- 
ful that the employers should point 
such things out. 

When the arbitration award was 
announced, union officials had told the 
employers that they would not help in 
implementing and explaining it. Mean- 
while they told the men that the 
scheme would die a natural death 
because it was unworkable. So the 
porters had come to work one 
Monday morning and been handed a 
17-page document, “some of it in 
Latin ”, by their employers. But that 
was not why they were angry with 
their union officials. They were chiefly 
furious because these officers had not 
persuaded the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union to make the strike 
(which they maintained was a lockout) 
an official one, and because they had 
negotiated with the employers a new 
draft agreement that was no better 
than the first. What they thought of 


when they returned from Transport 
House. What they think now is 
unprintable. 

* 


At this stage, a lot seemed to depend 
on support from the dockers. The 
strike leaders were about to go to a 
meeting for men of. the Royal dock, 
and they invited me to go with them. 
They led the way to a smart little 
Ford Consul parked outside Odhams 
Press, and six of us piled in. “ Don’t 
think I’m rich because I’ve got a car,” 
said the owner. “ Aren’t you all get- 
ting rather poor after four weeks with- 
out earning?” I asked. “Oh well, 
you know the Government helps, and 
there’s income tax rebate. It’s hard 
on the men without families though, 
because they get nothing from the 
Assistance.” “Do you know,” ex- 
plained the young man on my right 
(whom because of his spectacles they 
called Mr Magoo), “in the old days, 
you got nothing. Nothing!” 

We splashed through Tuesday’s foul 
weather and parked near a desolate 
piece of land near the docks. A loud- 
speaker van had drawn up, and 
gradually some 50 or 100 men from 
the Royal Dock gathered and stood 
patiently in a deluge while speakers 
told them that they would not mind a 
little bit of rain in the cause of- sup- 
porting their brothers at the market. 
Actually they got a great deal of rain 
before they were allowed to indicate 
their unanimous support, for the 
speeches had great length but small 
content. 

This report is not the place to draw 
a moral, but these speeches did prompt 
one reflection: to ponder on the pos- 
sible connection between the opaque 
and polysyllabic eloquence of so many 
trade union speakers and the muddles 
and misunderstandings of the dispute 
in which the speakers were engaged. 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


This automatic machine passes small 
transmitting valves through thirty stages 
during the pumping and sealing processes. 
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This machine is part of the product 


In the final stages of manufacture, Mullard valves and 
television tubes part company with the machines on 
which they are processed. But until they do, the machines 
are virtually part of the product. 

Machines on which electronic valves and tubes are 
manufactured can be used fornoother purpose. Theirdesign 
is so closely related to the design of the product that the 
introduction of a development in one is rarely possible 
without a modification or adjustment in the construction 


of the other. In many cases, the valves or tubes are 
activated while still on the machines which process them. 

That is why the greater part of Mullard machinery and 
equipment is designed, developed and built in Mullard’s 
own engineering department. Constant research into 
manufacturing techniques and progressive development 
of plant and machinery are among the reasons why 
Mullard products enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
performance and reliability. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES + X-RAY TUBES 
SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES - MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT + FINE WIRE 


a MULLARD LIMITED 
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“TAKE MY WORD FOR IT— 


there are going to he aeroplanes and military 
aeroplanes, too, as far ahead as we can see. The 
idea that we are all going to sit in dug-outs and 
press buttons is just fantasy.’ 


LORD TEDDER, MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
2 June 1957 


‘The Aeroplane’ Photograph 














The closer nuclear parity approaches, and the more devastating 
nuclear bombs become, the less likely it is that these bombs will be 
used — thus they lose all value as deterrents to local conflict. Yet 
the “flash point” of nuclear war may well be the local one which 
gets out of hand. Strong and flexible conventional force remains 
the only effective deterrent to local conflict, and the air component 
must be the first consideration. 















However, the size, complexity and cost of the 
conventional fighter imposes a crushing burden on the economy of 
many nations. The Folland GNAT has reversed this trend in 
fighter design. It has proved equal in performance, and in many 
respects superior to the conventional fighter, yet it is only half the 
size and cost, and a third of the weight. It can operate wherever a 
high-performance machine can go and it makes little demand on 
skilled maintenance. As a modern air superiority or tactical fighter 
the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job, at the right time. 
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SOUND RADIO 


Look Who’s Listening 


HE appearance of some discouraging figures of the 
‘Slee for the BBC’s sound programmes has been 
made the occasion for a lot of adverse comment which is 
rather wide of the mark. The estimated average audience 
each evening has fallen from 4,200,000 in the period April- 
June, 1956, to 3,500,000 in April-June of this year. As well 
over 17 million people still have access only to sound radio 
sets, and as the average evening audience eight years ago 
was some 8 million, the drop may seem heavy. A lot of it 
reflects the continuing turnover to television. But some of 
it, the BBC thinks, is due to the fact that April, May and 
June this year were much finer than the same period last 
year. The critics of sound radio declare that it is because 
the BBC’s sound programmes are so bad—so that people 
increasingly prefer to listen to Radio Luxemburg. But 
the figures do not bear this out. It appears that on the 
basis of people who listened at some time on a week-day to 
Radio Luxemburg, there has been a fall from around 
5,400,000 in July, 1956, to about 4,000,000 this year. (On 
a roughly comparable basis, Radio Luxemburg’s “ mean 
average audience” is about 1,660,000, or just under half 
that of the BBC’s programmes.) 

The figures, so far as they go, suggest encouragingly that 
people have been out-of-doors this year ; but also that the 
drop in British sound audiences must be expected to go on. 
This brings one back to the central problem of British 
radio. Quite clearly, there is no case for allowing sound 
radio to get into the position of being subsidised by tele- 
vision ; revenue must continue to be gradually transferred, 
with the fee-paying audiences, to looking from listening. 
Sound radio will then have to do one of three things. Either 
it must allow itself to be gradually squeezed to death ; or it 
must try to find new audiences, which the BBC is increas- 
ingly tempted to do by aping Radio Luxemburg ; or it must 
find alternative sources of revenue. The last course would 
clearly be the best ; the obvious policy is to sell advertising 
time on sound radio. 


POST OFFICE 


Too Good a Service? 


HORTLY before Parliament went into recess, a Conserva- 
S tive backbencher asked for “ a comprehensive review of 
Post Office administration” ; his request was rejected by 
the Postmaster-General and resented by the Opposition as 
a Tory attack on a public enterprise. But there is one facet 
of post office business that an outside review could usefully 
examine : Whether there should not be some retreat, how- 
ever regrettable, from what may be called the Victorian 
luxury element in the basic service of letter delivery. 

The irreducible element of that basic service is a frequent, 
swift and punctual post-office-to-post-office delivery ; the 
most dispensable element is delivery through the addressee’s 
front-door letter box. It is also this dispensable element 
which takes, proportionately to the distance covered, by far 
the most manpower and time. Human time and muscle 
will never be again cheap commodities ; they have to be 
economised. Even in an age of automation, the muscles 
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of the postman trudging up innumerable garden paths, 
suburban drives, and tenement stairs cannot even 
be supplemented by the humble push-bike. But letter boxes 
could be placed—as they are in rural and suburban America 
—where zach private drive or path debouches on to 
a motor-worthy road ; tenants in blocks of flats could be 
assigned a ground-floor letter-box apiece ; it might even 
be worth considering a basic postal rate excluding personal 
delivery altogether, supplemented by a quarterly subscrip- 
tion charge for such householders as disliked having to call 
for their mail at the post-office and by express charges for 
correspondents wishing to ensure immediate delivery to 
non-subscriber. Admittedly, these changes would sound a 
retreat. It would be a nuisance to have to fetch 
one’s letters from a roadside box, from several storeys 
down, or. from a distant post office (but so it is 
to do one’s own washing up). Americans and others 
accept these nuisances ; they are, like the nuisances arising 
from the disappearance of errand-boys, domestic help, 
caddies and the like, a feature of a high-wage economy. The 
postman at the front door is, in fact, a delightful anachron- 
ism. Whether he is worth paying for in terms—sooner or 
later—of yet another increase in postal charges, the Post 
Office itself may not be the best body to determine. 


POLAND 
No Second Poznan 


HE 48-hour strike of transport workers at Lodz illus- 
T trates both the strength and the weakness of the present 
Polish regime. Mr Gomulka’s strength is best seen when 
this week’s events are contrasted with the Poznan riots of 
scarcely more than a year ago. At Poznan, when workers 
with a grievance came out in the street, the bulk of the 
town’s population joined them; an industrial dispute 
became a political rising. At Lodz, the Polish Manchester, 
with a great striking and fighting tradition, the stoppage was 
limited to the badly paid tramway workers, who had dis- 
missed as ridiculous a wage increase offered to them. The 
textile workers, the backbone of the town’s industrial labour 
force, did not join the strike, and though the police had to 
intervene and used tear gas, the unrest did not spread to the 
population generally. This time an industrial dispute did 
not act as a spark to ignite a discontented, explosive town. 

Mr Gomulka owes this new political mood of the Polish 
people to the measures of relaxation introduced since his 
advent to power, combined with the grim example of Russian 
repression in Hungary. The other side of relaxation, how- 
ever, is that working people are no longer afraid to fight for 
higher wages. The party leaders and ministers freely admit 
that strikes are not “treason,” and that many grievances 
about pay are genuine. But they also know that any im- 
provements they decree at present will remain on paper. 
Struggling desperately against inflation, they have decided 
upon a wages freeze. To give in to the Lodz strikers would 
in this way have been dangerous for their policy. 

The trouble in Lodz ended swiftly. But with wages 
officially admitted to be perilously near the subsistence level, 
each change in prices or supplies might easily precipitate a 
similar crisis. The Polish government faces its difficulties 
in a somewhat undecided mood. It wants more free enter- 
prise, but is frightened of speculation ; it has relaxed its grip 
on the countryside, but is worried about food supplies ; it 
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wants to get rid of over-centralisation, but remains afraid of 
the “ anarchy of the market.” The planners must evolve 
their new economic course under pressure. Mr Gomulka 
must feel anxiety lest his credit with the workers should run 
out before economic conditions improve. 


HUNGARY 


A Spate of Arrests 


NY hopes that last month’s changes in the Soviet leader- 
A ship would lead to a milder regime for the Hungarians 
have proved quite illusory ; their plight has grown worse. 
Mr Kadar has always had to steer an unsteady course 
between the “ revisionists” who would like to make his 
regime more liberal and the Stalinists who would like to 
make it even tougher. At the party congress in June the 
Stalinists were clearly in the ascendant. But after Mr 
Molotov’s fall from power the warnings against 
“revisionism” in the Hungarian press were renewed. 
Perhaps the events in Moscow did encourage the more 
moderate elements among the Hungarian Communists for 
a time ; if so, subsequent events suggest that they were 
slapped down. 

Two weeks after the changes in the Soviet government, a 
wave of arrests, believed to be the biggest since November, 
began. Those carted away in lorries in the middle of the 
night included not only participants in the October revolu- 
tion, but old, and often chronically-sick, people who had 
held some sort of office under the pre-communist regime. 
The number of victims has been conservatively estimated 
at between 4,000 and 5,000. These mass arrests have been 
followed by a steady stream of arrests of former right-wing 
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ENGLISH ISOLATION 


THE duty of understanding foreign politics, which is 
q so often indignantly impressed on the unimpressible 

Englishman, is by no means an easy one. We are 
insulated, it is said, in political heart and mind no less 
than in physical position from our European neighbours, 
and a great war alone awakens us to the fact that we might 
exercise that national influence on the politics of the 
Continent which we very rarely do exercise at all. In 
ordinary times, the Foreign Office no more counts on either 
support or opposition from the nation at large in the 
discharge of its anxious duties, than would the Society 
of Antiquaries or the Chapter of a Cathedral. The simple 
truth is, perhaps, that the English find it very difficult 
to have any view at all on information derived entirely 
from newspaper sources, and therefore they cannot feel 
any strong sympathy in ordinary cases with continental 
movements. However narrow English judgments and 
sympathies are, they are keen enough when they are 
founded on even the minutest basis of practical experience. 
But nothing is more difficult to us than to supply the place 
of real experience by piecing together the vague hints and 
conflicting paper-testimony of anonymous witnesss,—which 
is the kind of testimony generally presented by the press. 
We naturally trust these things to those whose business 
it is to have an opinion, and trust them with much more 
confidence than we should ever be able to feel in ourselves, 
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politicians and priests. Trials in Budapest and the provinces 
are reported almost daily. 

Mr Marosan, a vice-premier, has excused the repression 
on the grounds that after the reshuffle in Moscow, a 
“number of dubious elements ” began to spread a rumour 
of a new revolt next October. Other ministers have openly 
admitted that the arrests are designed to counteract wishful 
thinking inspired by the Soviet purge. The regime is finding 
them useful in another respect too. It is clearly sensitive 
about the United Nations’ plans to discuss its special com- 
mittee’s report on Hungary next month. Last week Budapest 
published an indignant attack on the UN report and 
announced that it intended to give the Assembly an account 
of last year’s “ counter-revolutionary coup.” The fact that 
most of those now being arrested are not the young persons, 
mostly of working-class origin, who have been the principal 
victims of repression so far, but former landowners, 
Horthyite officers, and clergy—all, in Mr Marosan’s phrase, 
“good classic fascist figures °—is no doubt intended to add 
some verisimilitude to this unconvincing narrative when it 
comes. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


United Party’s New Face 


HE United party, which is holding a special congress at 

Bloemfontein, is at last coming out into the open with 
a racial policy. The congress has been called to consider 
proposals for protecting’ the political rights of coloured 
and African voters by a system of entrenchments in a 
reduced and reconstituted Senate. United party members 
will also have to decide whether they stand by the principle 
of restoring coloured voters to the common roll. Reassured 
by Sir de Villiers Graaff’s statement that discrimination and 
differentiation against non-whites will be “ reasonably 
applied ” when the United party returns to power, the 700 
congress members have accepted the constitutional plan in 
principle. The final report will show whether the United 
party is no longer stamping its feet weakly in as many 
camps as possible but is launching out—albeit cautiously— 
towards a more liberal and constructive policy. 

Since the death of General Smuts the United party 
has trailed along in opposition, tutting its disapproval of 
government policy but producing few alternative ideas of its 
own. By equivocating over racial questions the party only 
succeeded in losing the respect of liberals without gaining 
supporters from the Nationalists. But in the last parlia- 
mentary session the party under its new leader began to pull 
itself together. The attack on church and university 
apartheid was well conducted and resolute, and it is also a 
good omen that Mr Harry Oppenheimer, the author of the 
new constitutional proposals, is taking a more active part 
in party politics. 

Although Sir de Villiers Graaff has poured out encourag- 
ing words at the congress, the party’s chances of winning 
next year’s election are almost invisible. Unless its leaders 
get attacked at the last minute by election paralysis, they 
may decide to take the risk of losing a few members now in 
order to gain more later on. If the party comes out with 
even a mildly liberal policy towards race relations, its 
reactionary fringe will desert. But judicious pruning now 
may strengthen it in five or ten years. As our correspondent 
in South Africa reports on page 555, the political wind 
is showing the first faint signs of change. 
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LETTERS 








He Who Got Slapped 


Sir—Your great predecessor Bagehot 
termed Queen Victoria and her son an 
elderly widow and an unemployed youth. 
Another great editor, Labouchére, called 
her the old hag at Balmoral. Wellington, 
that‘ staunch monarchist, made caustic 
observations upon our monarchs and 
their courts. Before that, when English- 
men’s bones and those of their monarchs 
were tough, the MHanoverians were 
crudely criticised in print, and replied 
in the English they seemed most easily 
to have learned—pure Billingsgate. Yet 
our monarchs were able to look after 
themselves, none more so than Victoria, 
who was apotheosised towards her latter 
end. Sir Stafford Cripps in the days 
of his Socialist League let fly at the 
“crew round Buckingham Palace” ; and 
the popular George V was understood 
to have told Jim Thomas that “not 
even Mary had managed to clean those 
so-and-so’s up,” that he only wished 
Sir Stafford would do the job of sweep- 
ing, but that he doubted if he would 
manage it on raw beets and carrots. 


But now we have mass-democracy in 
a nine-tenths pagan nation. Govern- 
ments, parties, the press, and Parliament 
—the real monarchs of our age, who 
have treated the nominal: monarch as a 
late Merovingian one—have combined 
to exploit the monarchy, both in its 
public and private life, to stablish their 
hold on the electorate. Bagehot, as you 
rightly remind us, recognised that the 
profanum vulgus loved monarchy and 
its trappings. But in those days no one 
needed to exploit it; not until Dizzy 
(in his party’s interest), for Englishmen 
at all levels had other values to which 
to cling. Today, politicians and pro- 
prietors of the popular press vie with 
each other in pitiless exploitation of the 
monarchy, nor will any of them say a 
word of criticism lest they lose a vote, 
or a reader, to a competitor. Lord 
Altrincham, a monarchist, is like the 
Spaniard who, fearing a burglar, shot 
the priest. The trouble is not the 
monarch or the monarchy; it is the 
commercial, vulgar, and snobbish ex- 
ploitation of them and the court by the 
powers-that-be. It makes everything 
from Honours List to garden parties and 
presentations such a vulgarian exhibit 
as would have delighted Juvenal, Martial 
and Petronius. Meanwhile a young 
woman, her husband, and her sister get 
no private life; a secular institution, 
with no political power, is administered 
by politicians and publicists, and 
“taken” by their massed patients, as 
an opiate; and, however virtuous the 
example of the monarchy, that of the 
surrounding court and hangers-on is 
both vicious and vulgar. 


They order things monarchial in 
Scandinavia and Holland without this 
crass commercial sponsorship. Cannot 
our politicians start cleaning up the 
mess they have battened on? Cannot 
they, the press and the public leave the 
monarchy a bit of privacy ? Is the daily 
stint of court life really necessary ? 
Much more of what we witness every 
day will make me, at any rate, prefer 
the open corruptions of republicanism 
to the closed hypocrisy, graft, and vul- 
garity of our monarchism. But there ! 
—I am more radical than our socialists, 
and my shafts are aimed, unlike Lord 
Altrincham’s, “near the throne” but 
not at it.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW1 GRAHAM HUTTON 


Commitments in Arabia 


Smr—It seems to me that British inter- 
vention in favour. of the Sultan of 
Muscat against the revolt in Oman has 
no legal justification whatsoever. Britain 
is not responsible for the internal affairs 
of Muscat, which is a sovereign inde- 
pendent state. The autonomous ruler 
of Oman has been governing the area 
outside the authority of the Sultan, who 
acquiesced in the position and signed 
with the Imam of Oman the Treaty of 
Sib of 1920 undertaking not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Oman. If now 
the Imam would like to assert his inde- 
pendent authority and form a state of 
his own within the framework of the 
UN, what right has Britain to interfere 
militarily, outside the UN, in a territory 
which has been rightly described by 
some MPs as a foreign territory? 


Britain could have served the interests 
of the British people and humanity best 
had it demonstrated its power in 
support of the national uprising of the 
peoples of Oman, and the other terri- 
tories of the Persian Gulf protectorates 
who have been struggling alone against 
the despotic and feudalist regimes of 
their countries. A recent instance of 
British policy can be cited with refer- 
ence to the British protected state, 
Bahrain, when a few months ago the 
British Government intervened with 
their troops in favour of the feudalist 
Sheikh of the island, and thus crushed 
the only mature nationalist movement 
in the whole region. The leaders of this 
nationalist movement in Bahrain, who 
were far from being anti-British, were 
sent through the good offices of Britain 
to St. Helena to serve an imprisonment 
of 14 years each. If Great Britain main- 
tains such a hostile stand against the 
peoples of this region who have been 
striving for the elementary human 
rights, how on-earth can any one say 
that Britain is fulfilling its obligations 
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with regard to the development and 
welfare of these countries over which 
it is assuming protection ? 

I sympathise with the suggestion you 
made in your latest issue as regards the 
establishment of a federation of the 
Persian Gulf States. I think it is high 
time that the feudalist governments in 
this region should be discouraged, and 
a plan for federation should be worked 
out. Meanwhile, the British Govern- 
ment should realise that the friendship 
of the peoples of these countries can be 
won not by throwing bombs and rockets 
on their homes, but simply by encour- 
aging them towards a democratic par- 
ticipation in the affairs of their govera- 
ments.—Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge H. KarRaMi 


German Elections 


Smr—Your reference in your issue of 
July 2oth to a series of new posters 
likening the Chancellor to Hitler has 
been taken up by the headquarters of the 
Christian Democratic Union, although 
neither the Christian Democratic Union 
nor any other inhabitant of the Federal 
Republic of Germany could have pos- 
sibly seen such posters issued by the 
headquarters of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany. We would not, of 
course, ¢ :clude the possibility that one 
of our 8,000 local organisations issued a 
poster with implications similar to those 
your report mentioned, nor that one of 
our many thousand speakers all over the 
country might make a remark to such 
effect. 

We wish, however, to point out 
most emphatically that the spirit of our 
election campaign and the material 
issued by Social Democratic head- 
quarters have nothing to do with such 
tendencies.—Yours faithfully, 

Social Democratic Fritz HEINge 
Party of Germany, Bonn 


The Military Consequences 
of Mr Sandys 


Sir—In the first article in The Econo- 
mist of roth August, the statement is 
made that the navy had “announced its 
intention to sack half its young lieu- 
tenant-commanders. .. .” Neither the 
navy nor the Admiralty has made any 
such announcement and the proportion 
of lieutenant-commanders to be retired 
prematurely is appreciably less than one 
half.—Yours. faithfully, 


Admiralty, S.W.1 J. S. LanG 


Cage for a King 


Srr—I cannot agree with Mr P. H. 
Frankel who in your issue of July 27th 
attributes to Chamisso the quotation :— 
Und der Ké6nig absolut, wenn ef 
unsern Willen tut. 
In fact, these lines are spoken by the 
Capuchin friar in the introductory first 
part of Schiller’s Wallenstein trilogy.— 
Yours faithfully, H. WELLISCH 
54 Wilton Road, London, N.1o 
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A Frenchman Reflects 


Espoir et Peur du Siécle 


By Raymond Aron. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


367 +=pages. 
850 frs. 


we HERE is a sense in which a nation 


justifies itself by criticising itself.” 
If M. Aron is right, contemporary 
France is in a healthy state. In Britain 
there has been extraordinarily little 
serious political analysis to match the 
great changes in its position and outlook 
that have come to pass in the last two 
decades, but France’s output has been 
very respectable. By “serious ” is meant 
a political analysis directed at finding 
an explanation of the facts that will be 
helpful in forecasting and moulding the 
future; the phrase does not cover books 
that attempt to deal with the present 
by “rethinking socialism” or “ bring- 
ing toryism up-to-date ”—about as mean- 
ingful a form of literature as would be 
a treatise on the modification of the 
phlogiston theory in the light of recent 
developments in chemistry. 


Perhaps M. Aron had some such com- 
ment in mind when he subtitled his latest 
book,* “Essais non partisans”; for 
M. Aron, one of the doughtiest of 
contemporary controversialists, is hardly 
non-partisan in the sense of being un- 
willing to take sides. The postscript to 
the book, reflections on some of its 
principal themes in the light of the Suez 
and Hungarian affairs, fully justifies his 
right to be considered non-partisan in 
that he takes his stand on the basis of 
his own analysis of the world scene, 
rather than because he adopts as his 
own the party slogans of either side. 


Of the three essays, only the second 
is primarily devoted to a consideration 
of France’s own dilemmas, and this is 
approached through an analysis of two 
famous inquiries into French destinies: 
one on the eve of the downfall of the 
Second Empire and the other imme- 
diately after it—those of Prévost-Paradol 

and Renan. But even here the point of 
* view is not a narrow one since France’s 
problem, in the twentieth century as in 
the nineteenth, has been both how it 
should adapt itself internally to the facts 
of modern industrialism and what should 
be its relations with the outside world. 
The most critical issue recently has been 
France’s ability to handle the problem 
of its own and Europe’s retreat from 
Empire, and the great weakness of 
French institutions their ability to block 
reform while facilitating revolution. M. 
Aron believes that the internal problems 


* M. Aron’s latest book to be published 
in Britain (“ The Opium of the Intellec- 
tuals,” Secker and Warburg, 35s.) was 
reviewed by The Economist in its French 
edition on August 13, 1955. 





are on the way to solution; and that 
only the Algerian impasse stands be- 
tween France and a bright future— 
though he is not among those who think 
that the Algerian dilemma is unreal. 


The first essay is linked with the 
second in that it purports to explain one 
central feature of the French political 
scene: the “Right,” whose re-emer- 
gence after its apparent debacle in 1944- 
45 is one of the most remarkable features 
of France’s postwar history. But 
although M. Aron sees clearly what has 
distinguished and still to some extent 
distinguishes the French “ Right” from 
conservatism in other democratic coun- 
tries—Britain, for instance—he is too 
much the philosopher not to see the 
problem in its most general aspect. 
What in modern industrial society do 
conservatives wish to conserve ? Newly 
emergent hierarchies or the conditions 
that make possible their emergence ? 
Or must conservatives inevitably be 
drawn into developing a retrospective 
and sterile myth? And if older hier- 
archies are to be restored, can they be 
restored without violence, and how can 
conservatives approve of the violent 
breach with the established order which 
this must entail? The neo-conserva- 
tives of America are given a coup de 
grace r:one the less fatal for being by 
M. Aron’s standards unusually gentle. 


In the concluding essay, M. Aron 
returns to a familiar theme and deals 
with the nature of international society 
in a nuclear age. It is an unusually clear- 
headed attempt to show that even in the 
short post-Hiroshima history of the 
world, there has been more than one 
stage of military technique and more 
than one stage of political behaviour 
evolved to handle it. Nor is it impos- 
sible, as he shows, to give some estimate 
of the possible effects of other adhesions 
to the nuclear powers’ club. M. Aron is 
also too wise to think that clearheaded- 
ness is enough or to believe in the logic 
of either/or when applied to a political 
situation. Even with nuclear bipolarity 
—to say nothing of its possible successor 
—politics has not stopped. The alterna- 
tive between thermonuclear annihilation 
and a world state is only an either/or 
if men make it so, or talk as though they 
were the only possible alternatives. 
This essay is both a contribution of 
major importance to the whole discus- 
sion of “graduated deterrents” and a 
plea for a realistic, as opposed to an 
optimistic/pessimistic,,world view. On 
the whole, people do not behave as 
though they expected annihilation 
even when their governments prepare 
to mete it out to others; perhaps 


there is a deep significance in this simple 
fact. 
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The Conditions of Growth 


The Economics of Under- 
Developed Countries 


By P. T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey. 
Cambridge Economic Handbooks. 
Nisbet & Cambridge University Press. 
284 pages. Ios. 6d. 


7? latest addition to the Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks series meets 
an obviously felt want. The authors set 
about their task with a clear sense of 
what is required of them. “There are no 
special economic theories . . . fashioned 
uniquely for the study of the under- 
developed world,” nor is there need 
for such theories; but a difference of 
emphasis, and a due regard for institu- 
tional and social variations, are certainly 
called for. The author’s aim is to study 
the necessary conditions and processes 
of growth, simultaneously with the more 
familiar economic problem of. the best 
use of available resources. It is an 
admirable and an ambitious agenda. 
_ There is much that is admirable, too, 
in the way that it is carried out—if not 
in the style, which is unmemorably dull. 
The first half of the book is devoted to 
the study of economic resources: the 
factors of production as they present 
themselves in an economy emerging from 
the subsistence phase. Most of the 
authors’ space is devoted to human re- 
sources and to the influence on their 
effectiveness of various social institutions 
—notably the “extended family.” The 
second half studies and criticises various 
governmental poliées directed towards 
accelerating development; with special 
attention to compulsory saving, public 
enterprises and inflation. Both halves 
offer a great deal of unanswerable good 
sense. The authors see economic growth 
as an organic, grass-roots process, depen- 
ding for healthy continuance on a wide 
diffusion of initiative, rather than as an 
engineering project to be planned and 
imposed by central decision; entrepre- 
neurship is the sine qua non of develop- 
ment and entrepreneurs can only learn 
by practice. Mobility, the habit of econ- 
omic choice, commercial and adminis- 
trative, no less than technical skills, can 
be fostered by government action; in 
their absence, governmental projects of 
industrialisation and social welfare are 
likely to be a net burden on the economy. 
So far, so good. But nowhere do the 
authors provide—or even appear to seek 
—an answer to the central question of 
how economic growth is initiated and 
transmitted. Does it automatically occur 
if certain restraining factors (communal 
land tenure, religious or social taboos, 
ill-considered protective measures) are 
abolished? Certain passages tempt the 
reader to think so; and to believe, more- 
over, that the authors’ uncompromising 
liberalism has something of the early 
Utilitarians’ social naiveté. (That most 
collectivists’ notions of economic welfare 
are just as naif, if not more so, is beside 
the point.) Condemning the xenophobic, 
anti-capitalist bias of most underdevel- 
oped nations, as conducive to the misuse 
of resources and a hindrance to growth, 
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they never ask why, under colonial 
regimes free of these disadvantages, 
growth should have been so slow and 
above all so uneven. Their dismissal of 
the fully collective Soviet economy from 
any consideration whatever is a bad mis- 
take. Of course comparisons between 
Soviet and western performances are 
difficult and controversial ; of course the 
very concept of “growth” differs ac- 
cording to the importance assigned to 
free choice. But merely to say as much, 
recommend that someone else tackle the 
topic, and pass on, is all the more an 
error when the next hundred pages are 
devoted to proving the powerlessness of 
collective action to bring about any true 
economic development whatever. In his 
innocent and pig-headed way the aver- 
age reader, all too uncomfortably aware 
that the Russians have grown very big 
indeed, is likely to feel that this proof 
must be strictly phoney. This is a pity, 
because much that the authors have to 
say is highly salutary and is now being 
learned the hard way by a good many 
people who cannot afford to waste their 
resources. 


Doctor with the Partisans 


Guerilla Surgeon 


By Lindsay Rogers. 
Collins. 254 pages. 


N the floods of war memoirs that 

splash about our ears, boosting 
“adventure,” advertising “heroes,” 
fashioning a glossy legend of all that 
blood and waste, two or three bits of 
real experience get flung upon the beach 
from time to time. For those who can 
bear it, either for its therapeutic value 
in enabling one to relive the horrors 
that really happened, and so forget them, 
or else from a decent curiosity about the 
past, this experience can be worth ex- 
amining. There is a virtue in reading 
the truth: a double virtue in writing it, 
moreover, when the subject can skid so 
easily, as war stories do, into the grassy 
ditches of romance. To avoid that fate 
a book about the Jugoslav partisan war 
must have much art or little. “Doc” 
Rogers’s book has little art. But it tells 
the truth. : 

Lindsay Rogers was among the first 
British officers to serve with the Jugo- 
slav partisan army and one of the last 
to leave it. Through some two years of 
unrelenting .and self-forgetting effort he 
struggled for the lives of many wounded 
men and women: from soon after the 
spring of 1943, when the Foreign Office 
was at last driven by Churchill out of 
its stubborn refusal to support Tito’s 
forces, until the final battles of 1945. 
He served in Dalmatia, Bosnia, Slovenia, 
knowing both the safe life of the “ big 
base areas” where staffs and missions 
generally lived, and the extremely dan- 
gerous life of the purely “partisan 
areas ” where friend and enemy were sel- 
dom more than a few miles or a few 
hours apart, and where survival de- 
pended on strong nerves and sound 
“ conspiracy.” 

Wisely, Dr Rogers has not attempted 
a broad or bird’s eye view of this end- 
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lessly complex pattern of war. He 
recalls what one man saw and felt and 
thought and did. He describes the 


people whom he came to. know, 
those he loved and those he did 
not love. He remembers to give the 


chetniks their bloodthirsty due. He 
does not spare the administrative bat- 
talions in the rear, or forget (or forgive) 
the carping meanness of suspicion with 
which the Jugoslav Communist party, 
failing altogether in the generosity that is 
otherwise an affair of national pride, 
surrounded so many British efforts. He 
has some interesting sidelights on British 
headquarters in the field: indeed, those 
who want a balanced picture of British 
involvement in Jugoslavia must certainly 
add this book to Brigadier Maclean’s. 
There are one or two unnecessary mis- 
takes: the armies of the Third Reich 
invaded Jugoslavia on April 6th, 1941, 
not on April 13th; it is hard to see why 
“corpus ” should not have its proper 
translation as corps, and “drug” as 
comrade, instead of staying otherwise 
unexplained in the text; and only a 
Kiwi, no doubt, would have the nerve 
to make komando mijesto into Coman- 
dum Nestor, or domobranci into Domer- 
brands. But such trifles do not matter 
in this book. They detract nothing 
from the reality of this story of 
surgical experience in a war where faith 
and courage and a good cause could still 
thrust through the muck and misery, 
thick and foul though they were, upward 
to the epic and sublime. 


Versailles and After 


Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-1939: First Series, 
Volume VI, 1919 


I,I7I pages. 105s. 


Second Series, Volume V, 1933 and 
Volume VI, 1933-34 

997 and 1,081 pages. 95s. and 100s. 
Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


77 first of these volumes completes 
in little less than 1,200 pages— 
hence its enormous price—the docu- 
mentation of British foreign policy for 
the period from the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles in June, 1919, to the 
entry into force of the Treaty in 
January, 1920. It is not surprising, and 
it is much to be welcomed, that six 
volumes and ten years of Mr Butler’s 
time have been devoted to this limited 
period. The Versailles peace settlement 
dealt with most of the world; most of 
the world’s pre-1914 arrangements, in- 
cluding no less than five of the world’s 
great empires (the Austro-Hungarian, 
the Russian, the Turkish and the 
Chinese as well as the German) had 
collapsed in the war. The settlement 
also dominated international relations 
from 1919 to 1939, for these took their 
start from the fact that, if some of 
the empires had collapsed for ever, 
others among them, only temporarily 
prostrated, recovered in due course ; 
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they then found themselves confronted 
with a vacuum which the victor powers 
would not or could not fill and with a 
peace settlement, drawn up in abnormal 
circumstances, which the victor powers 
would not or could not uphold when 
the circumstances changed. No under- 
standing of international affairs or of 
British policy in the inter-war years is 
possible, therefore, without close know- 
ledge of the 1919 settlement and of the 
conditions in which it was constructed. 
A good deal of the necessary knowledge 
was available before this series of 
volumes was launched. But they have 
added much detail that was previously 
lacking and done much to illuminate 
what was previously known. And the 
publication of the final volume on the 
settlement itself, which, after filling out 
the information contained in the earlier 
volumes on the situation in Central 
Europe, also covers the British attitude 
towards Japanese expansion in China 
and towards the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is perhaps the 
occasion for noting how well Mr Butler 
has so far carried out his editorial task. 


If the Versailles settlement, for the 
reasons already mentioned, was bound 
to be less durable than many postwar 
settlements have been, and much less 
durable than was commonly hoped and 
believed at the time, the particular 
nature of the challenge that arose to it 
was due to the fact that Germany among 
the temporarily prostrated empires was 
the quickest to recover. Germany was, 
indeed, the only one among them to 
achieve any notable recovery within 
twenty years, and it may well be that, if 
the recovery of Russia and China had 
not been so delayed, the unavoidable 
revision of Versailles could have been 
achieved without another major war. As 
it was, Germany’s quicker recovery, 
making the artificial situation of 1919 
even more unbalanced, not only deter- 
mined the character of the challenge and 
brought that challenge rapidly to a head, 
but also made a further great war well- 
nigh unavoidable. It was asking too 
much to expect the makers of such a 
settlement as Versailles to take early 
action to uphold it by force against 
Germany. Without such early action 
its great, if temporary, relative strength 
and its fanatical determination to break 
the settlement soon passed beyond the 
control of policy and diplomacy. 

This was already happening by 
1933-34, the years covered by the second 
and third of these volumes. They are 
dominated by the collapse of the Dis- 
armament Conference and Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
by German rearmament and German 
interference in the affairs of Austria. 
The victor powers might have prevented 
the later outbreak of Germany by insist- 
ing on its continued disarmament. In 
fact, though they knew that Germany 
had been rearming in secret for ten 
years, they allowed it to convert the dis- 
armament programme into a formal 
recognition of its own rearmament 
because they could not disarm them- 
selves and yet were bound by the Ver- 
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sailles Treaty to the principle of equality 
in armaments between Germany and 
themselves. They might have prevented 
Germany’s later outbreak by dealing 
more decisively in 1933 with its obvious 
intention in regard to Austria. In fact, 
the Austria created by the Versailles 
Treaty was not a viable state; neither 
Russia nor Italy was strong enough to 
support the western powers in uphold- 
ing it against Germany; and the western 
powers were further debarred from up- 
holding it effectively because they were 
committed by the Versailles Treaty to 
the principle of linguistic and racial self- 
determination. The importance of the 
year 1933 is that Germany had achieved 
so much by the end of it that resistance 
to Germany thereafter could no longer 
be based on the maintenance of Ver- 
sailles. It had to be found a new basis 
in the German threat to the balance of 
power and to the interests of other 
powers. The change took time to effect, 
gave Germany the initiative and ensured 
that Germans would be ready to fight 
when others were ready to challenge 
them. 

Much of this was clear enough before 
these latest volumes appeared. But these 
volumes, again, add a good deal to the 
details that were already available and 
are particularly valuable in revealing 
how little the essentials of the situation 
were understood in Great Britain at the 
time. 


Diplomacy in 1915 
Studies in Secret Diplomacy 
during the First World War 


By W. W. Gottlieb. 


Allen and Unwin. 430 pages. 358. 


* ap egg a great deal of research has 


been carried out in international 
relations before 1914 and after 1918, the 
diplomacy of the first world war itself 
has not yet received much attention from 
historians. This is largely because the 
government archives have not been 
available. Thanks to the revolution of 
1917, the Russian records have been in 
print since the 1920s ; they include some 
telegrams from other governments that 
were intercepted and decyphered by the 
Russian government at the time. But 
it is only since 1945 that the archives 
of other Foreign Offices for this period 
have been opened up. The German 
were captured at the end of the second 
world war and can now be inspected in 
London. The publication of the Italian 
has been begun by the Italian govern- 
ment, although only one volume has 
appeared so far. The British and French 
archives are still closed, but it cannot 
be long now before they are opened up, 
at least to 1918. Historians may then 
be expected to begin turning to this 
field, and Dr Gottlieb’s book, the first 
to make full use of such new evidence 
as has already become available, sets a 
high standard for those that will follow 
it. 

It deals meticulously and, despite the 
complexity of the problems and of the 
records, most readably with two issues. 
The first is the conclusion in the spring 
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of 1915 of the secret agreements between 
Great Britain, France and Russia by 
which Russia was promised possession 
of Constantinople and the Straits at the 
end of hostilities. The other is the pro- 
cess by which Italy first declared its 
neutrality in the war and then trans- 
ferred its support to the Triple Entente 
as a result of the secret Treaty of Lon- 
don of April 1915. Neither account 
contains startling revelations. The great 
merit of Dr Gottlieb’s work is that by 
integrating the new information with 
the considerable amount that was already 
known, from the memoirs of individuals, 
the press, the official publication of 
selected material and so forth, and by 
bringing to the whole assemblage of 
material a subtle and realistic grasp of 
the ways of men and politics, he has 
deepened our understanding of what 
went on and why it happened. 

The one defect of the book is the 
author’s inclination to be over-subtle on 
occasions. His strength is that he 
realises that private statements may be 
as authentic as official records, that long- 
established information may be as valu- 
able as the newly published document 
and that the truth may sometimes lie 
beyond all the written remains, whatever 
their nature; his weakness is that he 
is capable of unconvincing efforts in the 
area where the historian is forced to 
speculate and is given to stating his con- 
jectures as if they were established 
facts. An outstanding example of these 
faults is his treatment of the escape of 
the German cruisers Goeben and Breslau 
to Turkey. He first makes a mystery 
of this, which is unnecessary ; then sup- 
poses that the British Government 
deliberately let them escape, partly to 
get Turkey into the war on Germany’s 
side as a means of keeping Russia in 
the war ; and finally uses this supposi- 
tion, which is unconvincing to say the 
least, as evidence for the British attitude 
towards the future of the Ottoman 
Empire and for the state of relations 
between Britain and Russia. 

Other examples are to be found of 
this way of thinking. They all arise 
from a predilection for over-emphasising 
the elements of thuggery and melodrama 
in international affairs—a predilection 
which is surprisingly strong in one who 
has studied two transactions that display 
clearly the much greater influence that 
has to be granted to the elements of 
tragedy, incompetence and dilemma. 


First War President 


Wilson: The New Freedom 


By Arthur S. Link. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 513 pages. 60s. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Balance 
of Power 


By Edward H. Buehrig. 
Mark Paterson for Indiana University 
Press. 335 pages. 40s. 


HE centenary of Wilson’s birth was 
marked last year by a considerable 
output of biographies and monographs, 
two of which have just reached this 
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country from the United States. Each 
contributes valuably to the full under- 
standing of a president who has invited 
and received more harsh, snap European 
judgments than any other incumbent of 
the White House. 


“Wilson: The New Freedom ” is the 
second volume of what promises to be 
a five-volume biography by Professor 
Link. Any heart sinking that may be 
induced by the contemplation of a 2,500- 
page life (Morley’s Gladstone was less 
than 2,000) should be mitigated by a 
reading of this instalment. Whatever 
one may think in principle of bio- 
graphies on this scale, two things are 
evident here: the first, that Professor 
Link has maintained—and even im- 
proved on—the high level of his earlier 
volume ; the second, that he has used 
his large canvas admirably, not to clutter 
with detail but to display in full pro- 
portion the character and works of his 
hero. “Hero,” however, not in any 
idealising sense ; Mr Link draws Wilson 
life-size with a hero’s faults as well as 
a hero’s virtues. A _ striking passage 
describing Wilson at the moment of his 
entry on the Presidency describes his 
egotism, his prejudices and hatreds, as 
well as his integrity, religious conviction 
and devotion to duty. And in the narra- 
tion of the crowded and often exciting 
two years that elapsed between his elec- 
tion and the outbreak of war in 1914, 
Mr Link administers a very even-handed 
justice, whether he is dealing with the 
development of “ the New Freedom ” at 
home or the vicissitudes of Wilsonian 
idealism in its first ventures abroad. 
The treatment of both is admirable, but 
it is on foreign policy, particularly the 
involved and painful Mexican story, 
that Mr Link has most that is new to 
say. How much better the architects 
of British diplomacy could have built 
before and during the Peace Conference 
if they had studied the springs of 
Wilsonian policy as revealed in his 
1913-14 treatment of Huerta and 
Carranza. 

“Tt would be an irony of fate if my 
administration had to deal chiefly with 
foreign affairs,” Wilson remarked a few 
days before entering the White House. 
Professor Link’s second volume stops in 
August, 1914, before the full extent of 
this irony is revealed. Mr Buehrig, in a 
very penetrating study, addresses him- 
self to one problem, but a central one, 
of Wilson’s behaviour in the years that 
followed. He asks how it was that in 
1917 the Wilson of the League ideal 
could emerge from the Wilson whose 
“neutrality in thought as well as in 
deed” had three years earlier personi- 
fied all the values of traditional Ameri- 
can isolationism. German submarine 
warfare could not effect the conversion, 
however real Wilson’s concern for the 
fabric of international law. De‘ence of 
American trade, though an undoubted 
contributory factor, was in no sense a 
prime cause. The idealistic defence of 
democracy, for all the prominence in 
Wilsonian oratory after April 2, 1917, 
was never accepted by Wilson be‘ore- 
hand as a justification for American 
intervention. 
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What appealed to Wilson, Mr Buehrig 
makes plain, was the possibility of using 
the League both to guarantee American 
security in a world which had now 
become a dangerous place (despite 
American reluctance to admit it), and 
to perpetuate the nineteenth-century 
American illusion that peace could be 
maintained without involvement, arma- 
ments or allies. Mr Buehrig’s argument 
carries conviction—and also raises fur- 
ther questions. One hopes that Pro- 
fessor Link’s subsequent volumes will 
provide further answers. If they are as 
good as “ The New Freedom,” they will. 


Sudanese Unions 


The Labour Movement in the 
Sudan, 1946-1955 


By Saad ed din Fawzi. Oxford University 
Press. 189 pages. 25s. 


4S valuable book is by a Sudanese 
graduate of St. Andrews and Oxford, 
now Professor of Economics in the 
University of Khartoum, and is pub- 
lished under the auspices of Chatham 
House as the first of a series of studies 
of modern society in the Middle East. 
It is a comprehensive history of the 
Labour movement in the Northern 
Sudan and covers the growth and struc- 
ture of trade unionism there. As Pro- 
fessor Phelps Brown points out in his 
foreword, it is remarkable in that it 
tells how, in an African country, “a 
fully-fledged labour movement arose, 
within a decade, virtually out of 
nothing,” and does so, not in far 
retrospect and by research into ancient 
records, but as a matter of contemporary 
history written by a participant. 
Twenty years ago such a book would 
have seemed inconceivable. There was 
no organised labour movement in the 
Sudan, no trade unions, and no Sudanese 
author competent to tell an impartial 
story. Now there are some 135 regis- 
tered trade unions and employers’ 
organisations and a Sudanese has given 
us a deeply thoughtful and well-informed 
study, of which one of the chief merits 
is its entire objectivity and freedom from 
recrimination and that taint of exag- 
gerated nationalism which is so often 
apparent in parallel circumstances. 
The story really begins in 1946 with 
the steep rise in the cost of living and 
agitation by the Railway Workers’ Affairs 
Association—and it is the railways, with 
their 25,000 workers, that have through- 
out set the pace, There followed, in 
1947-48, a period of serious interest: 
their recognition, legislation, organisa- 
tion and growth, and in 1950 the forma- 
tion of the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union 
Federation. The path has not been 
smooth. Mr Fawzi tells us that the 
movement has been characterised by an 
“intense militancy . . . reflected in its 
excessive use of the strike weapon”; 
but it is noteworthy that the end of the 
Condominium and the advent of an 
independent Sudanese government did 
not lead, as might perhaps have been 
expected, and as the political leaders 
hoped, to an access of sweet reasonable- 
ness and willingness to compromise. 
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Mr. Fawzi is aware that negotiating 
machinery is still deficient and that 
trouble lies ahead: he is no pessimist, 
but he sees very clearly the fallacy of the 
demand that wages should be linked 
with preconceived standards of living 
irrespective of productivity. 


Members and Methodists 


The Social and Political Influence 
of Methodism in the Twentieth 
Century 


By Robert F. Wearmouth. 
Epworth Press. 278 pages. 35s. 


LTHOUGH religious movements have 

long exerted a powerful influence 
on British social and political thought, 
it is salutary to recall a celebrated 
aphorism to the effect that “ British 
Socialism owes more to Methodism than 
to Marxism.” Mr Wearmouth’s study 
will naturally be welcomed by 
Methodists, but the general reader will 
look to it for a serious evaluation of 
Methodist influence particularly on the 
trade unions and the Labour party, and 
thence on the wider political scene. 

Mr Wearmouth’s material is important 
and novel, but his method of assembly 
and presentation is disappointing. It is, 
for example, regrettable that the inevit- 
able compression of historical events 
should lead to the misleading impression 
that the immediate cause of the 1926 
General Strike was the miners’ demand 
for nationalisation, or that the 1927 
Trades Disputes Act prohibited trade 
unionism among civil servants. Though 
one expects such a work to contain 
biographies -of the more prominent 
Methodists in public life, it must be 
admitted that there are too many stereo- 
typed life histories. Furthermore, while 
missing a good opportunity of sub- 
stantiating his thesis in hard statistical 
terms, the author lists with indis- 
criminate naiveté such national, local or 
other bodies with which many promi- 
nent Methodists may have been asso- 
ciated: Parliament, county council, 
miners’ lodge, regional hospital board, 
even the British Peace Committee and 
the World Peace Council. Shaking 
hands with the late Duke of Kent has 
it place too. 

Despite methodological weaknesses, 
two vital facts essential for understand- 
ing the British Labour movement are 
clearly brought out: first, the common 
evangelical thread that unites Methodism 
and the Labour movement (he “ would 
never have been an MP if he had not 
been a PM*”) and which accounts for 
Labour’s pragmatic moderation and 
emotional extremism; and second, a 
common co-operative approach to wel- 
fare problems, which again unites the 
two movements. 

It is in the concluding pages that the 
weightiest issues are raised. In the past, 
there were many Methodists among 
Labour leaders; today there are few. 
This the author primarily relates to a 
decline in the _ attractiveness of 
Methodism as a faith: and also to the 
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growing preoccupation of the Labour 
party with collectivism and a consequent 
lack of sympathy for the Methodist point 
of view. One should add, however, that 
these issues pose another important 
question outside the scope of this book. 
Has leadership a social base, and, if so, 
from which groups in the population 
is the Labour movement to recruit its 
leadership in this age of full employ- 
ment? The answer which society 
eventually finds will be of importance 
to us all. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE INTERPLAY OF EaST AND WEBSTi 
Elements of Contrast and Co-operation. 

By Barbara Ward. Allen and Unwin. 82 
pages. 10s. 6d. 

In this book are three lectures, being the 
second series of Beatty lectures delivered at 
McGill University in the autumn of 1955. 


THE WorK OF WHO, 1956: annual report 
of the Director-General to the World 
Health Assembly and to the United 
Nations. 

World Health Organisation, Geneva. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
244 pages. 10s. $2.00. 


THE INDEX OF TECHNICAL ARTICLES: a 
monthly index of articles published in 
British Technical periodicals. 


IOTA Services. 100 pages. £6 6s. per 
annum. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: the world 
community in transition. Second edition. 
By N. D. Palmer and H. C. Perkins. The 
Library of World Affairs. Stevens. 906 
pages. 50s. 


THE Law oF War AND NEUTRALITY AT SEA, 
By Robert W. Tucker. International Law 
Studies. Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, USA. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 461 pages. $2.25. 


LiverPoo, Raw Cotton ANNUAL 1957. 
Published by the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion, this first issue contains articles on the 
history of the Liverpool market, futures 
contracts, arbitration, the financing of 
cotton, and many pages of statistics. 


Savory’s INSURANCE SHARE ANNUAL: July, 
1957. 

By E. B. Savory & Co. E. B. Savory & 
Co. 145 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER: ECONOMIC 
INFLUENCES 1652-1836. 

By Daniel S. Neumark. Published for the 
Food Research Institute by Stanford 
University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 105 pages. 40s. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO 
CAREERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
National Union of Teachers. 74 pages. 


EuROPEAN YEARBOOK: Volume III. 
Edited by Dr B. Landheer and Dr A. H. 
Robertson. Published under the auspices 
of the Council of Europe by Martinues 
Nijhoff, The Hague. London Agents: 
Batsford. 551 pages. Sls. 


GUIDE TO THE COALFIELDS, 1957. 
Edited by R. H. Walkerdine and E. G. 
Corbin. The Colliery Guardian. 554 pages 
and 151 advertisement pages. 20s. 


BANQUE NATIONALE SUISSE 1907-1957. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 461 pages. No price 
given. 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

By Andre Maurois. 192 pages. 8s. 6d. 
The Stratford Library. Hutchinson. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial statf in London. 








No Peace 
for the Atom 


HE continuing wrangle in Congress over peaceful 
| atomic energy threatens to create another dreary 
deadlock. The immediate cause of the latest falling 
out among political physicists and nuclear politicians is the 
success of the British programme of industrial development 
at Calder Hall. But the fundamental factor is the complete 
lack of mutual confidence between Mr Strauss, the chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Demo- 
cratic majority on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee of 
Congress. It is on the face of it surprising that technical 
iss: 2s connected with atomic power, none of them of a kind 
to stir the nation, should provide regular occasions for 
straight party-line fights in a political system where these are 
rarities. To some extent this is an accident of personality: 
the Democrats on this committee have been unusually solid 
behind their own programme, while on many others the 
Administration can rely on conservative Democrats crossing 
the party lines to help defeat unwelcome proposals. Of all 
the President’s advisers, Mr Strauss is the one with the 
greatest faculty for aggravating members of the opposition 
party. But behind these considerations lies a long tradition 
of chronic controversy over the control and regulation of 
public utilities, beginning with the railways and expressing 
itself in comtemporary politics most sharply in the reiterated 
conflicts over whether hydro-electric facilities should be 
developed privately or by the federal government. 

In the early years of their partnership in laying down 
guide lines for nuclear power there was by and large a 
harmonious relationship between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Joint Committee. There was a spirit of 
co-operation in the committee, born of the excitement of 
being privy to tremendous secrets and breath-taking possi- 
bilities, which politicians found irresistible and which 
obscured party lines. But in the last few years this least 
partisan of committees has begun to sound like the most 
partisan. Representative Holifield, one of the leading Demo- 
crats on it, told the commission bluntly at a recent hearing 
that it has “lost its high estate in the minds of the Con- 
gress,” and that it was “ face to face with the grim fact ” that 
it was “ going to be treated like the Agriculture Department 
and the rest of the agencies from here on out.” To bring 
home the warning the crusty old chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
threatened to sit on the commission’s money until it agreed 
to submit for annual authorisation specific estimates of the 
cost and purpose of its plans for atomic reactors for 
industrial use. The law was hastily amended to meet his 
requirement and Mr Strauss’s critics were provided with 
a new instrument of pressure. 

As the congressional session nears its end the struggle 


between the committee’s majority and the commission, 
supported for most of the time by the committee’s Repub- 
lican minority, is becoming critical on four inter-related 
sectors: the first of these annual authorisations ; a Bill, side- 
tracked last year by partisan manceuvring, to provide for 
indemnity from the federal government in case of a catastro- 
phic disaster in connection with a privately-developed 
atomic project ; a Bill fixing the details of American par- 
ticipation in the international atoms-for-peace agency ; and 
the confirmation of the President’s appointments to two 
vacant seats on the commission. The main controversy 
surrounds the authorisation ; the other items are primarily 
bargaining counters. 


INCE under the American system there is no way in 

which the Democrats can force Mr Strauss to resign, 
the most they can hope to do is to make his life so awkward 
that he is forced to change his policies. Their hand has 
now been weakened by the second demonstration in two 
years that on this most partisan issue they have no real 
majority in the House of Representatives. The authorisa- 
tion which the Democrats forced through the Joint Com- 
mittee gave the commission money it did not ask for to 
undertake public projects it felt to be unwise, and struck 
out the only major subvention to private enterprise that 
the commission wanted this year. But in the House this 
fared no better than the much more ambitious programme 
that the Democrats piloted through the Senate last year, 
only to see it founder in the lower chamber. As before there 
were enough conservative Southerners and Democrats from 
coal-producing states, who object to public money being 
used to establish a rival fuel, to provide the Republicans 
with a margin of victory. But this does not resolve the 
matter since in the Senate there are liable to be more 
Republican than Democratic defaulters from the party line 
on this issue, and under the new provision the commission 
cannot manage without an authorisation of some sort. 

In deference to the current drive for economy, the 
Democrats’ demands were much more modest than last 
year. They claimed that in order to be conciliatory they 
wanted to sidestep altogether the central controversy about 
private or federal development of atomic energy. The 
reactors they were urging the government to build without 
waiting for private enterprise would be experimental and 
relatively small and, with one inconsequential exception, the 
electricity generated would be used on the commission’s 
premises. The Democrats’ principal requirement was that 
the commission shake off its complacency about British 
nuclear achievement and concentrate on building a gas- 
cooled natural uranium reactor which could compete with 
the British in the export market. 

Specifically, the Democrats urged that Admiral Rickover, 
the chief of the AEC’s naval reactors branch, be given this 
task, so as to provide a challenge that would hold together 
the brilliant team of young physicists and engineers which 
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had produced the atomic reactor for the Nautilus submarine 
and its land-based derivative, the pressurised water reactor 
at Shippingport. The dynamic Admiral is undoubtedly a 
great favourite with members of Congress. They admire 


his hard-driving self-assured manner, the highly sensitive: 


political antennae that have enabled him to secure essential 
priorities for his pet projects and the plain fact that he has 
built more reactors than anyone else, including the first 
important producer of peaceful atomic energy in the United 
States. The Admiral himself is full of enthusiasm for the 
natural uranium reactor on the ground that foreign countries 
will not be able to afford a separation plant and will not 
want to be absolutely dependent on the United States as 
the only source of supply of enriched uranium. 

Mr Strauss and his battery of scientific advisers stub- 
bornly decline to see any need to compete with Calder Hall 
on its own terms. Sourly remarking that Admiral Rickover’s 
team will not be at a loose end for some time, since the 
Shippingport reactor is months behind schedule, Mr Strauss 
insists that the future lies with enriched reactors and that 
even the British are beginning to acknowledge it. Under 
the latest Anglo-American agreement the AEC will receive 
information about Calder Hall up to the first of last January. 
It will not be at liberty to pass on to American industry all 
that it is told, but it feels that it will find out quite enough 
to confirm its own preconceptions. 

This is the mood of confidence which the Democrats are 
trying desperately to shake. It remains to be seen whether 
they will make more impression on the Senate than they 
did on the House. But if they are really concerned that 
the British may gain an advantage because other countries 
do not want to be dependent on the United States for 
enriched uranium, it seems odd that, in their eagerness to 
confound Mr Strauss, they should have voted on the Joint 
Committee for Senator Bricker’s amendment to the Bill 
which implements in detail American participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. The United States 
ratified its membership in this organisation, which is devoted 
to peaceful nuclear developments, last month and thus 
brought it into official being. The President has already 
promised a large supply of American U-235 to the new 
agency but, according to Mr Bricker’s amendment, any 
future grant of enriched uranium to it would be subject to 
a specific vote of Congress, over and above the general 
safeguards already provided for in existing legislation. The 
House of Representatives has had the good sense to reverse 
the aberration of the committee, but the Senate has not, 
and the outcome now depends on the conference committee 
which will try to reconcile the two Bills. 


Three Billion Dollar Snub 


7 mutual security programme now has an able and 
sympathetic head in Mr James Smith, Mr Hollister’s 
successor, but its wings have been clipped by Congress just 
as it was supposed to be given a new lease of life. The 
Senate approved most of the President’s proposals for 
recasting foreign aid, but the House turned a deaf ear to 
them, and in conference the weary old rule of “ splitting 
the difference”’ has prevailed ; the authorisation, which 
merely sets a ceiling on expenditures, was lowered to $3.36 
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billion, half way between the $3.6 billion the Senate had 
voted and the $3.1 billion which the House had approved. 
This-compares with $3.8 billion which was the President’s 
final request. Last year’s appropriation was $3.8 billion, 
and nearly $5 billion was actually spent. Mr Eisenhower’s 
reasonable proposal that military aid should properly be 
included in the American defence budgét has been brushed 
aside. His loan development fund—the heart of the new 
approach to foreign aid—has been approved, but only for 
two years instead of three. The President asked for $2 
billion for it ; he has been authorised to spend $500 million 
the first year and $625 million in the second. Two years is 
not a great time in which to demonstrate the superior virtues 
ot long-term planning. 

The President’s urgent meeting with congressional 
leaders, his special news conference on foreign aid, and his 


_ warning that a special session might become necessary show 


that he is now fully awake to the dangers of further cuts 
when the appropriation is voted. Mr Eisenhower, it now 
seems, made a mistake, if a well-intentioned one, in trying 
to appease Congress by offering to accept $3.8 billion instead 
of the $4.4 billion originally included in the Budget. A less 
understandable error was not to keep up on the House the 
pressure which produced such favourable results in the 
Senate ; the foreign aid programme, as Mr Eisenhower him- 
self recognises, is peculiarly dependent on presidential 
support, since it commands no political pressure group. It 
has fallen a victim to the same vacillation which has infected 
other parts of the Administration’s programme. And now 
the White House has chosen to be stiff-necked just when 
flexibility might serve ; according to Senator Knowland, 
it will not “ trade any American’s right to vote ”—that is, 
compromise on the Negro rights Bill—even to secure more 
favourable treatment for foreign aid. If this reflects the 
determination of the Vice President, Mr Nixon, to wring 
the last ounce of political profit out of the civil rights Bill, 
it is sadly out of character for Mr Eisenhower. 


Banking on Prosperity 


R MARTIN, the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
M who this week succeeded Mr Humphrey and Mr 
Burgess in the arena of the Senate Finance Committee’s 
investigation of tight money, trailed a red cloak certain to 
enrage the more bull-headed Democratic critics of monetary 
restraint. The Federal Reserve Board had just granted 
permission to seven of the regional Reserve Banks to raise 
their discount rate, which is charged on loans to member 
banks, from 3 to 3.§ percent. The other five are expected 
to follow suit shortly. With interest rates in the market 
moving up, the central bank would have had to have serious 
misgivings about the health of the boom and confidence 
that inflation had been vanquished—both of which Mr 
Martin clearly lacks—to allow the spread between the 
discount rate and other money rates to widen any more. 

The Federal Reserve System has every proof that it was 
merely “‘ following the market”: in the middle of last week 
the commercial banks raised the prime rate, which they 
charge their more impeccable customers, from 4 to 4.5 per 
cent. Loans to business have been rising much less rapidly 
than they did last year, but the autumn increase is at hand. 
Moreover, the yield on three-month Treasury bills has been 
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in Bangkok 


He can be your man. 


With a close-knit network of overseas offices, 
traveling representatives and correspondents, Bank 
of America’s International Department can offer you 
the personal services of an on-the-spot financial agent 
in any part of the free world. 
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that this kind of first-hand information will make 
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higher than the discount rate all this year. The Federal 
Reserve spokesman was careful not to accuse the banks of 
anything, but the risk that they would be tempted to take 
advantage of this spread to make a pretty penny could not 
be ignored. The discount rate, commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptances and the prime rate—all now stand at the highest 
levels since the nineteen-thirties, something which, Mr 
Martin thinks, helps 
to relieve the general 
pressure on resources 
and which may also 
help to bring down 
prices by making it 
too costly for industry 
to hold goods off the 
market when demand 
is sluggish, as it is in 
some sectors of the 
economy. 

Senator Kerr, Mr 
Martin’s sharpest 
critic, thinks quite the 
opposite, and sees a higher discount rate as giving one more 
twist to the inflationary spiral of costs and prices. 
Others believe tight money bears down hardest on the 
weakest members of the community and point to the hous- 
ing industry, which is likely to start work on 100,000 fewer 
houses this year than last. But Congress is also to blame. 
It is delighted that the Administration has given way to 
political pressure and has used the power Congress has just 
given it to reduce down-payments on houses with govern- 
ment-insured mortgages. But many Democrats are up in 
arms at the token increase in the rate of interest to be paid 
on such mortgages, even though this is probably too little 
to tempt very much more money into housing, especially 
after the newest rise in loan rates. 


YIELDS ON 
TREASURY BILLS 


Fund for Freedom 


NEW YORK 


gps intellectuals, with $6.5 million to spend, met 
recently in New York to decide how the standards of 
eighteenth century rationalism were to be restored to public 
debate. They included a philosopher, a historian, a scientist, 
an anthropologist, a novelist, two theologians and Mr Henry 
Luce. As the Jesuit member of the group put it to selected 
members of the press, the level of discussion in all media 
has fallen disastrously below that of the Federalist Papers ; 
the “ basic issues” of man and society need redefining in 
twentieth century terms so that people can decide them 
according to reason. 

This announcement represents a radical change of direc- 
tion for the Fund for the Republic, which is providing the 
money and which is a “second generation” philanthropic 
institution, itself founded by the Ford Foundation 
in order to expound and defend the Bill of Rights. The 
project also represents the culmination of a year’s relentless 
salesmanship by Dr Robert Hutchins, the president of the 
Fund, who, after two years of deploying the Ford Com- 
pany’s profits in support of a great variety of libertarian 
causes, suddenly decided that, since the Bill of Rights had 
been drawn up in relation to the pressures of a small, scat- 
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tered agrarian society, no one, including himself, any longer 
knew what it meant. The Fund must therefore find out. 
Its directors, a collection of distinguished people headed by 
Mr Elmo Roper, the market analyst, finally, though in some 
Cases very reluctantly, agreed to sink their entire remaining 
financial resources in this one huge intellectual enterprise. 


From its very inception, the Fund has been the most 
controversial of the philanthropic foundations. The Un- 
American Activities Committee is still murmuring darkly 
about investigating the Fund’s investigation of the use by 
investigating committees of un-American methods of investi- 
gation. The Fund was launched in the middle of the 
McCarthyite hysteria and was faced with an initial dilemma. 
Should it, with crusading fervour, hurl its $15 million into 
the breach ? Or should it follow more orthodox philan- 
thropic lines of academic research in its chosen field of 
civil liberties ? The choice was complicated by its tax- 
exempt status. While this was known to preclude it from 
campaigning for political parties or fresh legislation, the 
other boundaries of its permissible activity were uncertain. 

Dr Hutchins, who was for so long the boy wonder of the 
educational world, is a handsome man of intellectual purity 
and boundless self-confidence. Operating from two ivory 
towers—a large country house in California and a plush 
office suite on the summit of a Manhattan skyscraper—he 
has mobilised the twin techniques of academic research and 
public relations in the service of his office motto, “ Feel 
Free.” Rather surprisingly, in view of his reputation as a 
totally unreconstructed “ egghead,” he has been conspicu- 
ously successful in lining up big names from “ the estab- 
lishment” behind his endeavours. This in itself was an 
important accomplishment at a time when freedom seemed 
almost synonymous with subversion. 


O* the academic front the Fund’s most ambitious enter- 
prise is an eleven volume history of Communism in 
America, which should, by the sheer force of impeccable 
scholarship, substitute a sophisticated record of the multiple 
sectarianism of the left for the crude guesses of private 


informers and committees of vigilantes. The series got off 
on the wrong foot with a large bibliography on American 
Communism ; its scholarship and, much less justly, its 
objectivity were instantly impugned. But the first volume of 
the history, Mr Theodore Draper’s “ Roots of American 
Communism,” which has just appeared, is a work of such 
thoroughness, subtlety and depth that it has stilled criticism. 

Such heavy academic cannon were, however, desperately 
slow in coming into action. Some orthodox factual 
researches offered—or promised—ammunition for the good 
fight. At a time when the Administration was still pretend- 
ing that its internal security programme was causing no 
great unfairness to its civil servants, Mr Adam Yarmolinsky 
killed its case stone dead with his thoroughly edited volume 
of fifty case histories. Professor Herbert Packer’s work on 
the government’s use of paid informers may be out in time 
to affect the current discussion about the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation which was stirred up by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. But nothing has yet 
appeared from the efforts of the country’s two most famous 
sociologists, Dr Lazarsfeld and Dr Riesman, to find out if 
professors are being intimidated. 

In any fair balance sheet of the Fund’s achievement, 
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Puerto Rico’s Bootstraps 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UERTO RICO, which the United States 

acquired in a fit of absentminded- 
ness after the defeat of Spain in 1898, 
is one of the larger islands in the great 
West Indian chain of the Antilles ; it lies 
about 1,600 miles, five-and-a-half hours’ 
flying time, south-east of New York. 
Roughly rectangular in shape, it is only 
100 miles long and 35 miles wide, but 
has to support a largely agricultural 
population of two and a quarter million 
persons, one of the densest for an area 
of its kind in the world. Its people are 
American citizens and since 1952 have 
been in the unique position of belonging 
to a free Commonwealth associated with 
the United States. 

For most of its history, Puerto Rico 
has been almost entirely agrarian, with 
sugar cane the mainstay—and the bane 
—of the island’s economy. The depres- 
sion years from 1930 to 1941 were a time 
of great hardship for the Boriquenos, as 
the islanders are called, after the friendly 
Indians found there by Ponce de Leon. 
But in 1940 the Puerto Rican senate, 
under the highly imaginative leadership 
of Senor Munoz Marin, who became 
governor of the island in 1948, set out 
deliberately to expand the industrial 
sector of the economy. A government 
development company was established ; 
its first venture was to purchase and 
rehabilitate a cement factory. Later it 
built plants for making glass, paperboard 
and clay products ; subsequently these 
were sold to local businessmen. 

The island’s attempt to pull itself up 
by its bootstraps really got under way 

- with the passage by the legislature of the 
Industrial Incentives Act of 1947, which 
exempts eligible enterprises from Puerto 
Rican income taxes and most municipal 
taxes for a period of ten years from the 
time they begin to operate. The Bori- 
quenos then embarked on an ambitious 
programme as a result of which new 
government bureaux proliferated wildly 
and “PR” came to stand interchange- 
ably for Puerto Rico and public rela- 
tions. Emphasising the special benefits 
of the Incentives Act, combined with 
tariff-free access to American markets by 
cheap ocean transport, no federal taxes, 
a plentiful supply of labour at low wages 
and a salubrious climate, the Economic 
Development Administration was able to 
attract first a trickle, and later a flood, 
of new enterprises. For some of thes« 
financial assistance was procured. 

The results were noteworthy. Gross 
output has increased by 300 per cent 
since 1940 and average income has gone 
up by nearly as much. Altogether 517 
new plants have been granted tax 
exemption under “Operation Boot- 


strap,” and a box score for the ten years 
since it began shows that 405 of these 
are still in operation, two-thirds of them 
owned by American companies. In this 
latter group the average profit-to-sales 
ratio is three times that of corporations 
on the mainland, 16 per cent as com- 
pared with § per cent after taxes. Not 
all enterprises have been equally suc- 
cessful, however: those engaged in the 
manufacture of small, mass produced 
consumer articles, such as ball-point 
pens and electric shavers, have done best 
while three paint and varnish firms have 
lost heavily. 

While the island has been notably 
successful in attracting American invest- 
ment, its efforts to reach European 
manufacturers have been frustrated. On 
October 27, 1956, the Economic De- 
velopment Administration ran an adver- 
tisement in The Economist headed: 
“How you can sell to US markets 
without paying any import duty or 
income tax at all.” While the text of 
the advertisement was an accurate state- 
ment of the advantages of setting up a 
plant in Puerto Rico, it provoked an 
immediate retort in the form of an 
article in an American chemical ‘trade 
publication, which alluded to the 
“threat of back-door imports.” As a 
result of such American criticism the 
EDA cut its promotional activities in 
Europe sharply. At present, not a single 


European company is established on the . 


island, although a few clothing manu- 
facturers are said to be interested. 


CONOMICALLY, Puerto Rico has reached 

a turning point in its progress. While 
still inextricably linked to the mainland, 
the island is now ready for a further 
stage in its industrial development. It 
is beginning to produce basic materials, 
which were formerly imported, and to 
exploit its meagre natural resources, 
such as silica and limestone. A key 


NET INCOME 


INCOME A HEAD 
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installation will be the new refinery at 
Guayanilla, where Venezuelan oil will be 
processed. Nearby a_ petrochemical 
undertaking will produce diversified 
plastics for local markets. 

Meanwhile “ Bootstrap” has brought 
at least 30,000 new jobs to the 
island, and now directly or indirectly 
supports one-tenth of the population. 
Factory wages average about 65 cents 
an hour, higher than in Great Britain, 
France or West Germany. The welfare 
schemes which have come hand in hand 
with industrial growth have had even 
more striking results: the annual death 
rate has been cut in half; the average 
expectation of life has gone up by 15 
years ; and illiteracy has been substan- 
tially reduced. A very large number of 
workers have been trained to new skills, 
with the result that a managerial and 
technical class has been created where 
none previously existed; this has in- 
creased the political stability of the 
island. 

Nevertheless, there are more unem- 
ployed persons in Puerto Rico today, 
both absolutely and as a percentage of 
the total labour force, than there were 
when Operation Bootstrap started, even 
though there has been a net migration 
to the mainland of some half million 
persons. In spite of a declining birth- 
rate, the struggle to secure and maintain 
a higher standard of living is made more 
difficult by the legendary fertility of the 
Boriquenios, which not even the intro- 
duction of the cinema and other modern 
entertainments seems to check. 

This is only one of many problems. 
characteristic of all backward areas 
emerging into a modern economic 
climate, which have made Puerto Rico 
into a living laboratory to which Point 
Four observers from other under- 
developed countries have trooped in 
their hundreds. There can be no doubt 
that they have gone away impressed by 
the manner in which the island has 
accomplished a century of economic 
development in a single decade, without 
resort to coercion or confiscation, by an 
imaginative use of the techniques of the 
free enterprise system. 
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DEVELOPING OUR RESOURCES 





INCO NICKEL and 


the floating forests 


In a typical year about forty-seven million board feet of 
lumber and timber are required for the mines of Inco—The 
International Nickel Company—in the Sudbury District of 
Ontario, Canada. To meet part of this huge demand the 
Company operates four lumber camps whose enormous 
output is floated downstream to the saw-mill at Cache Bay. 
Some of these ‘ floating forests’ have to travel as far as 
120 miles before they reach their destination. 

Much of this lumber is used as supports in Inco’s 
underground mining operations, the largest of their kind in 
the world. After each ‘cube’ of ore is blasted away, the 
space is framed up with stout posts and filled with sand to 
give a firm basis for operations on the level above. 

The extensive forests which supply the Sudbury mines are 
among the many huge resources which help the Inco-Mond 
organization to meet industry’s demand for large supplies 
of nickel at an economic price. 
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Meet 
‘MINIGAME ... 








.-» GAME being the initials of Gas Activity 
Monitoring Equipment. ... MINI because it 
is a miniature research version. 


‘MINIGAME’ lives in the Development 
Laboratory at our Harlow factory where it 
(or she?) is being used to determine circuitry 
for monitoring the level of radioactivity in 
the circulating gas of Britain’s first commer- 
tial nuclear power station at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire. supplying 
reactor and heat-exchanger equipment for 
this project as well as instrumentation for 
three research reactors in Britain and West 
Germany. 





We are also 


For industry generally, particularly the 
chemical, refining and metal processing fields, 
we have developed advanced schemes. for 
complete monitoring, and data 
handling. 


control 


In this sphere, as in nuclear power, progress 
is vital to industrial prosperity and in both 
there are already... 


plans for the future 
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indirect results should be placed high. The mere fact 
that money has been made available to conduct research into 
civil liberties has channelled influential talent into that 
field. But in general the delays of scholarship inspired a 
restless search for more direct means of reaching the public, 
some of them borrowed from traditional American tech- 
niques of civic action and others picked up from the newer 
folkways of the advertising world. - For example, prizes 
were offered for letters describing courageous actions on 

chalf of civil liberties. Similar gestures have reassured 
those feeling lonely in their stand for freedom that they had 
the backing of the rich and the respected. The devices used 
included “ freedom kits ” for discussion groups, free copies 
of books and articles, some of them specially commissioned, 
for selected “opinion moulders,” and free television news 
films for loca] stations. The Fund has been less successful 
with some of its more ambitious ideas for storming the tele- 
vision screens. The script it judged worthy of prizes have 
found no takers among the television networks. And a series 
of commentaries by Herblock, the inspired political car- 
toonist, had to be given up when the Fund faced a choice 
between censoring its contributor or endangering its tax 
exemption. 

In the long run, perhaps the most useful application of the 
Fund’s resources may prove to be in the field of race rela- 
tions, which accounts so far for one-third of its total expendi- 
ture. The largest single payment has been a subsidy to the 
Southern Regional Council, a social service organisation 
which tries to bring whites and Negroes together on a per- 
sona] basis. Commissions have been set up to investigate 
discrimination in housing, the main form of racial segrega- 
tion in the North, and the status of American Indians. 

But after making grants that will allow work already 
started on these various activities to be completed, the Fund 
has now turned to Dr Hutchins’ cecumenical seminar. Each 
great institution, such as the trade union and the corpora- 
tion, is to be examined from the standpoint of its pressure 
on individuals ; so are the government’s defence policies. 
As the inquiry proceeds, more and more drafts will.be made 
on well-established names, some of them more obviously 
related than others to the subject of the undertakings. Mr 
Oscar Hammerstein, the composer of musical comedies, for 
instance, is to be posted at a way station on the middle 
slopes of Mount Olympus to maintain “ contact ” between 
the sub-project on trade unions at the foot and the eleven 
universal geniuses in almost perpetual session on the 
summit. As always with such combined operations, the 
quality of the result will in the last resort depend on the 
work of the individua] scholars. 


Overdraft at the Soil Bank 


HE first report on this year’s cotton crop shows that, 
i the Department of Agriculture feared, its efforts to 
reduce the surplus are being too successful ; they are forcing 
up the level at which it must by law support the price of 
cotton and may thus before long begin to encourage the 
surplus to grow again. There are, however, welcome signs 
that cotton farmers themselves are now conscious that exist- 
ing legislation is self-defeating as well as being unpleasant 
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for them personally, although Congress has not got around 
to offering a remedy at this session. 

Average yields of cotton are expected to be higher than 
in 1956, but only about 14 million acres will be harvested, 
partly because of bad weather during the spring planting 
season, but mainly because 3 million acres of cotton land 
were deposited in the soil bank instead of being cultivated. 
This year’s output will therefore be about 10 per cent less 
than last year’s and not enough to meet both domestic needs 
and export requirements. As a result it will be necessary 
to draw on surplus stocks, already reduced by the govern- 
ment’s export drive, which has meant that more cotton has 
been sent abroad this year than during any twelve months 
since 1934. With the help of less sensational increases in 
other farm shipments overseas, agricultural exports, valued 
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at $4.7 billion, reached an all-time high in the 1957 fiscal 
year, a record which can hardly be repeated in 1958. 


Last week’s general crop report showed that the soil bank 
is also being successful in reducing output of the other basic 
commodities—wheat, rice, tobacco and maize. Here again 
yields are expected to be better than last year, especially in 
the now well-watered south-west. The drought has moved 
to the east coast, where local damage is serious but where 
its effect on the total output of the country’s farms will be 
less marked. Even with the soil bank, that output will only 
be very slightly less than in 1956. One of the reasons is 
that the land “in the bank” is not lying idle but is pro- 
ducing other crops, chiefly feed grains, with the result that 
an increased surplus of such grains may go far to fill the 
storage space left vacant by the reduction in other surpluses. 
About 400 million fewer bushels of maize will be grown 
this year than last, but the output of grain sorghums will 
be doubled. There should, however, be no such raiding of 
the soil bank next year: land put into it will have to stay 
there, unused, or the farmer will forfeit the money paid 
him by the government to compensate for the profit which 
he would have made if he had grown one of the basic crops 
on the land taken out of cultivation. 


Not up in the Air 


AST week the Civil Aeronautics Board repeated its 
L refusal of a § per cent rise in transatlantic air fares 
on the ground that increases in traffic had more than offset 
increases in costs. It did not, however, repeat the advice 
offered last May—that the transatlantic airlines would 
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strengthen their financial position if they broadened their 
market by reducing their fares. This is in effect the policy 
followed by the American domestic airlines, but it has not 
saved them from also being forced to ask the CAB for 
emergency permission to raise charges by 6 per cent. The 
board refused this, too, last week. It is beginning a detailed 
study of the whole rate structure in the American air next 
autumn, but this cannot lead to higher fares for months 
and meanwhile the domestic airlines’ half-yearly accounts 
support their contention that the need is immediate. 

Although it is said that the fast growing period of 
the big airlines is over, the revenues of the leading com- 
panies are still rising at an annual rate of over $100 million. 
But net income, which reached a peak of $123 million in 
1955, will hardly be half that this year because expenses 
have been soaring even faster—and they will fly still higher 
once they are jet-propelled. This future worry explains the 
demand for higher fares as much as does the immediate 
impossibility of absorbing increased costs any longer. The 
airlines do not see where they can find the $3 billion or so 
which will soon be needed to pay for jet aircraft and 
for the accompanying increases in ground and maintenance 
costs. This worry was dramatised when Capital Airlines 
postponed its orders for British jet aircraft last May. With 
their current earnings and in the present tight money market, 
the credit rating of the comparatively untried airline com- 
panies is not such that they can borrow what they need. At 
the moment it is the small local airlines which are in the 
greatest trouble, but at least Congress seems about to give 
them some help. Another difficulty for the big airlines is 
that the larger, faster, conventional aircraft which have 
recently come into service are not always carrying full loads. 
This is chiefly because the CAB has been encouraging com- 
petition on the busiest routes by allowing more airlines to 
fly on them. 

In these circumstances the airlines feel that it is time 
the CAB came down from the clouds of its preoccupation 
with greater efficiency and recognised the facts of the jet 
age. The industry’s indignant sense of being wronged 
deepened when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
allowed the railways to increase their freight charges for the 
second time in a year. These have already doubled since 
the war, while the average air fare is less than before the war. 


Tips on Filters 


ITH a warning from the Public Health Service and a 

V4 series of congressional hearings on the subject, the 

link between cigarette smoking and lung cancer has been 
recognised officially, although the medical profession is still 
arguing in public and in private about the conclusiveness, 
Or indeed the pertinence, of the statistical study which is 
supposed to have established the link. The Public Health 
Service, however, is convinced that the evidence points 
increasingly to excessive smoking being “ one of the causa- 
tive factors in lung cancer”; nevertheless, it is not pre- 
pared to do more than send the relevant data to local health 
authorities so that they may draw public attention to the 
matter if they wish. One member of Congress has sug- 
gested that every packet of cigarettes should carry a notice 
that prolonged use of its contents may lead to cancer. But 
the congressional hearings last month were concerned only 
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with the way in which cigarettes are advertised and in par- 
ticular with whether new legal powers were needed in order 


. to protect the public from being misled by the claims made 


for the various filter-tips—“ miracle of the modern miracle 
tip,” “ protection is priceless ” and “* your taste can’t tell the 
filter’s there.” . 

What emerged clearly from the hearings was that all 
manufacturers were trying to make the last claim come true 
and that in most cases they were doing this either by using 
an ineffective filter or by combining the filter with strong 
tobaccos which have a higher tar and nicotine content than 
the mild leaf used in ordinary cigarettes and which thus 
cancel out any protection that the filter provides against 
cancer, The development of filter-tip cigarettes has been 
the means by which manufacturers have restored the confi- 
dence of consumers in their product and have brought 
cigarette sales back to the level prevailing before the original 
cancer scare in 1952 (see The Economist of June 15, 1957, 
page 983). The industry is therefore perturbed at the con- 
gressional attacks on these tips, but much more perturbed 
at the similar attacks in two articles carried recently in the 
Reader’s Digest (not in the British edition) because they 
will reach a far wider audience. 

Insult was added to injury when the magazine, which 
is known for its sanctimonious approach to smoking and 
which refuses tobacco advertisements, proceeded to praise 
one particular brand as being the only make which so far 
has a really efficient filter-tip. It is reported that 45,000 
hours of overtime were worked in the following month at 
the factory making this now well-publicised cigarette. But 
the article was too much for the advertising agency which 
had handled the Digest’s own publicity for twenty-eight 
years. It resigned the account without notice, because it 
presented a “ conflict of interest” with the agency’s much 
more profitable activities on behalf of a tobacco firm—not 
the one which makes the brand favoured by the Digest. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Last week saw the indictment of an illegal immigrant, 
Colonel Abel, for espionage on behalf of the Soviet Union 
and the sentencing of two, Mrs Soble and Mr Albam, of 
the three Soviet spies who pleaded guilty earlier in the 
year. They received comparatively light sentences and it 
was understood that they had co-operated with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. But Colonel Abel seems to have 
had no connection with them and the discovery of evidence 
against him—a short-wave wireless receiver, messages in 
code and so on—is said to have been entirely by chance. 
Meanwhile, the United States is still trying to extradite 
from France two Americans who were indicted last month 
and are apparently connected with quite another spy ring. 


* * * 


The tide of ships which flowed out of the reserve fleet 
when the Suez Canal was blocked has now turned. To 
relieve the over-supply of cargo boats now that the canal 
has been re-opened and foreign aid shipments are falling 
off, the Maritime Administration will put twenty vessels 
back into mothballs. This is about half the number taken 
out to carry government cargoes. The relief does not apply 
to the hundred or so vessels brought back into service to 
carry private cargoes. 
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Sharp’ S ‘set the first competition 
| = | for advertisers... 


There has never before been a competition for 
advertisers. There is one now. Robert Sharp’s, 
one of the youngest and most brilliant advertising 
agencies anywhere, ask you to enter it— particularly 
if you are a chairman, managing director or 
advertising manager. 

Like all the best competitions, it is extraordinarily 
simple. Opposite are the four most successful of a 
series of advertisements we have been running in 
the Advertiser’s Weekly during the last two years, 
All you have to do is to place these advertisements 
in their order of merit. 

Entries will be judged by an expert panel of ad- 
vertising experts (the directors of Robert Sharp’s). 
Prizes are invitations to a splendid party at 45 
Albemarle Street (see left). This is the new building 
which was described in The Times of June 18th as a 
“modest yet distinguished solution to the design of 
the small office building’. It has space and light, 
and provides exactly the right setting for the 
service we enjoy giving to our growing list of 
successful clients. We hope you will come to 
see us in it (even if you don’t compete in the 
competition). 

This competition is open to everybody, other than 
employees of Robert Sharp and Partners Limited 
and their clients. Entries must be received not later 
than 29th August, 1957. The decision of Robert 
Sharp and Partners Limited is unquestionable. 


To: Robert Sharp and Partners Limited 
45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


I place the advertisements in the following order :— 
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Robert Sharp’s know what is noticed 
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Why our name is getting around town Robert Sharp’s collect new account 
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Next Steps for the Sultan 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Bahrain, Wednesday 


WEEK’S campaign by the land forces was enough to 
Av the hold on the interior of Oman established 
in mid-July by Talib bin Ali. “Our chaps,” to borrow 
from the vocabulary of the British officer commanding oper- 
ations in the Persian Gulf, got the better of “ their chaps.” 
- All the principal centres of population in the area have sur- 
rendered, and their elders are assuring the conquerers that 
their fleeting disloyalty to the Sultan had been due to 
intimidation. Talib himself has withdrawn into the moun- 
tains, taking with him his elder brother, the Imam, and a 
reduced force. Many of his men are believed to have 
slipped back to their villages. Suliman bin Himyar, the 
Chief of the Bani Riyam tribe who describes himself on his 
visiting cards as “ Ruler of the principality of Jebel Akhdar,” 
is probably with Talib ; he must reckon that he has changed 
sides once too often. Sayid Ahmed 


a chance of undermining the authority of the old chief and 
winning to his side at least part of the tribe. Support from 
such a quarter should be of great value, since the tribesmen 
know the mountains and can lend effective help in the hunt 
for Talib. 


But the neutralisation of Talib by one means or another 
is less important than winning the steady loyalty of the 
tribes, for unless this can be done, other Talibs will certainly 
emerge. The question is whether the Sultan has the per- 
sonality and the resources to stamp his authority on the 
local sheikhs. Twice in two years a military expedition has 
been necessary to put down trouble in the Nizwa area ; the 
second might well have been a fiasco without the interven- 
tion of the British. With the tide of Arab nationalism 
rising at its present pace, the British cannot be expected 
to intervene every so often to help a ruler who cannot help 

himself ; especially as the recent cam- 





Ibrahim, minister of the interior of the 
Muscat government, has arrived at 
Nizwa to take over personally the task 
of consolidating the Sultan’s authority. 
His first duties will include rewarding 
the faithful and punishing the proud. 
Beyond that he must seek out Talib and 
must create conditions in the interior of 
Oman that will prevent a recurrence of 
mischief. 

Finding Talib is likely to prove diffi- 
cult. The Jebel Akhdar is a mountain 
wilderness where resolute or desperate men should survive 
indefinitely provided they. can find food and water. 
Ahmed Ibrahim will need all the information he can 
get from friendly inhabitants to locate his quarry, and 
even then he will have difficulty in sending adequate 
forces in pursuit. There seems no likelihood that British 
troops will join in the hunt. The present policy is to with- 
draw them from Oman as soon as possible and Brigadier 
Robertson, commanding the land forces, has already drawn 
up a plan for evacuation of the occupied territory. 

One factor working in the Sultan’s favour is a split among 
the Bani Riyam. For years Suliman bin Himyar was its 
undisputed ruler ; and the Sultan was therefore unable to 
curb him by the usual technique of favouring the cause of 
rival claimants to the title. Now Sultan bin Suliman, his 
son, has repudiated the acts of his father in a letter written 
on crested notepaper and formally delivered by an emissary 
on a scarlet-caparisoned horse. This act gives the Sultan 





paign has shown that tribesmen are 
unimpressed by the mere noise of jet 
aircraft—a fact readily intelligible to any- 
one who has heard two Arabs arguing 
over the price of a cab fare. 

King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, who built 
Saudi Arabia out of nothing, was a 
master of the art of handling recalcitrant 
sheikhs. He knew when to knock their 
heads together, when to bribe, and when 
to marry. The last method, it is said, 
would be distasteful to the Sultan ; so 
he is left with the first two. Unless he can strengthen his 
forces and loosen his purse strings, his claim to sovereignty 
over the Nizwa region is never likely to remain effective 
for long. 

It is difficult for the British Government to press advice 
on the Sultan. Most such advice would entail expenditure ; 
the Sultan would ask where the money was coming from. 
The public finances of Muscat are a matter for guesswork, 
being largely the Sultan’s personal affair. His well-known 
parsimony, which contributes to his lack of popularity in 
the interior, is said to date from the day of his accession 
when he found that he inherited an empty treasury. But 
he must conquer that trait if he is to retain the loyalty of 
his people. The discovery by the American Cities Service 
Company of a producing well in Dhofar is a hint of better 
times to come; but the need for public expenditure is 
urgent. In these circumstances, a loan, small by British 
standards but generous by those of Muscat, might be money 
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well invested ; it would certainly cost less than a series of 
military campaigns, however modest their scale. If the 
British Government cannot help, the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany might meet the need—perhaps by an increase of the 
sum it already pays the Sultan for the security of its installa- 
tions. After all, it was their money which Talib’s move- 
ment endangered. 

The crying need in the interior of Oman is for expendi- 
ture on health and communications. Owing to its isolation 
between a great mountain wall and a great desert, the popu- 
lation is inbred, disease-ridden and miserably poor. The 
trachoma rate is at least as high as in Saudi Arabia, where 
experts in Dhahran estimate it at about ninety per cent. 
An idea of the poverty of the country as a whole is shown 
by the fact that Omanis in Bahrain, though they are unpopu- 
lar here because they work for half the normal wage, are 
yet better off than at home, and are even able to save and 
remit to their families. A beginning was made after the 
campaign of 1955. A new road links Muscat with Fahud 
by way of Izki and Nizwa. A mobile clinic has been serving 
villages under the supervision of an Indian doctor attached 
to the Sultan’s garrison. But much more remains to be 
done. 

The Sultan has made little personal effort to impress his 
authority on the people of the interior. In all his reign 
he has only been there once—after the expedition of 1955. 
The sheikhs of Nizwa and Tanuf therefore have some reason 
to regard him as an alien from the land behind the moun- 
tains. More frequent visits to hear petitions and to dispense 
justice (perhaps also largesse) would enhance his stand- 
ing with the tribes and keep green the memory of two 
successful campaigns—not to mention that of Venoms, 
Shackletons, Cameronians, Hussars and Scouts. 


Cobden or Colbert? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HATEVER may be said of M. Gaillard’s efforts to tackle 

the French trade crisis, for the first time in two years 
a minister has given the impression of really attacking the 
problem. Some of his colleagues have paid him an 
involuntary compliment by complaining that he need not 
assume the airs of a Poincaré—the hero of the “ sound 
franc” in the twenties—simply because he is the youngest 
finance minister since the great man first took office. Last 
week he won an impressive political victory by forcing 
ministers to the unprecedented self-denial of accepting £600 
million of cuts in the 1958 budget estimates ; he even dared 
tc tamper with defence. Over the weekend he obtained the 
International Monetary Fund’s consent to a selective 
devaluation heavily in France’s favour. This week he 
quietened some of the doubts which the manner of the 
devaluation raised by at last tackling French inflation near 
the root and beginning to restrict credit. The new bank 
rate of § per cent is the highest since the war. 

M., Gaillard’s neat sidestep of a devaluation is his most 
debatable decision. It is fundamentally discriminatory. The 
new tax of 20 per cent on imports (save the two-fifths that 
are vital raw materials) and the similar subsidy on all ex- 
ports, amount to readjusting the franc largely at the expense 
of France’s partners. It strengthens, though it also 
simplifies, the protectionist, almost Latin American, system 
of differentiated exchange rates that has propped up 
French trade since 1954. M. Gaillard is reckoned a liberal. 
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It is an interesting comment on a heavily administered 
country that France’s neo-Cobden should also act like a 
neo-Colbert. 

Not that he could have acted very differently now. The 
deficit of $132 million at the EPU in July, which showed 
that import restrictions had not stopped the run on the 
franc, drove him to devalue. But full devaluation would, it 
is believed, have started a galloping inflation. It would 
certainly have had to be more drastic than the 20 per cent 
tax, which takes no account of probable further pressures 
on French prices ; and it would have had greater effects 
on production costs. With prices rising steadily, M. Gaillard 
will avoid a disastrous round of wage increases this autumn 
only by the skin of his teeth. Full devaluation would have 
made the unions deaf to anything he could say. 

The trouble is that devices like M. Gaillard’s pseudo- 
devaluation, with their immediate advantages, tempt govern- 
ments to perpetuate them. The last five years have shown 
this. In 1954 and 1955, when French trade was balanced 
with dollar help and with the special aids that have now 
been reinforced, the politicians naturally preferred to leave 
well, or what passed for well, alone, rather than adjust the 
franc. After then, it was too late to change. So, last year, 
the French wrote the aids into the common market treaty. 
And so, this year, M. Gaillard has increased them rather 
than chill the French hothouse with a sudden blast of free 
trade. His measures have grown into a new protective wall. 
The IMF has hinted they must be a temporary windbreak 
on the road to full devaluation. M. Gaillard replies, 
ambiguously, that his changes are permanent. Is this a way 
of telling Frenchmen there is no way back along this road ? 
Or foreigners that this is the last step forward ? 

M. Gaillard deserves the benefit of the doubt in view 
of his credit restrictions. It is not clear yet if they are 
adequate. The importance of Bank rate has been declin- 
ing in France and elsewhere. But the measures are certainly 
the strongest, almost the only strong, medicine yet tried 
against excess demand at home. The budget cuts, spectacu- 
lar enough though they are, only affect moneys still unspent, 
and only slightly reduce the current budget deficit. They 
do not reach the heart of the problem : that France cannot 
run the war in Algeria, high investments, and M. Mollet’s 
social programmes and pay for its imports too. In practice, 
M. Gaillard’s problem is that over-employment, aggravated 
by the Algerian call-up, leads wages—and profits—con- 
tinually to overtake output. As long as production booms, 
wages will boom, even without strikes. Though the trade 
gap represents only 2} per cent of national output, there 
is little hope of transferring resources to fill it while the 
boom continues. A credit squeeze alone can break the 
vicious circle. 


That is what the politicians and civil servants had lately 
refused to admit. Expansion came recently to France like 
passion to a middle-aged man ; it had not happened for so 
long that he was terrified that this chance might be his 
last. But in fact the French producer and consumer are both 
very different from their counterparts in the thirties and 
even the forties. There has been real rejuvenation in 
France. Disinflation should not break their brave new will 
to material progress. It may, however, make it politically 
harder to pursue the war in Algeria. This fear was behind 
M. Mollet’s stowness to admit the existence of inflation. 
It would be a paradoxical outcome of M. Gaillard’s efforts, 
for in a sense they are designed to tailor France’s uniform 
to the Algerian emergency. 
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M. Gaillard has now cleared the field for his autumn 
campaign. He is better placed to ask for foreign credits, 
notably from Germany and America. But he is not out of 
the wood yet. Thawing, or partly thawing, the prices frozen 
by M. Mollet without creating a wage flood is a delicate 
operation and a devaluation, however limited, makes it 
harder. M. Gaillard can restrain the unions next month 
only if he succeeds. Then the export drive must be pushed 
—manufactured exports have in fact already increased. 
Above all, excess demand must be cut so. that 
genuine devaluation is possible in a few months 
with the minimum of tears. If M. Gaillard stops short of 
that, far from being a “ good European” ushering in the 
common market and free trade area, he will be remembered 
as an economic nationalist harking back to the thirties, “ the 
Schacht of our time,” as has been said. But hopes that he 
will follow through are based on the fact that he has at 
least made, or begun to make, the choices that had been 
postponed far too long. 


India’s Centenary Blues 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


a is suffering from the blues, rather like a teenager 
after the party. The centenary of the Mutiny—India’s 
First War of Independence as it is called here, though one 
wonders why First—is being celebrated with remarkable 
restraint, except in Calcutta, where unkind critics point out 
that the fuss is perhaps the result of the fact that in 1857 
the Bengalis were pro-British. Statues of British generals 
are being removed, and statues of Mutiny heroes, especially 
the Rani of Jhansi, are being put up. Two books have been 
written by Indians analysing the Mutiny with extraordinary 
impartiality, and the government is taking the opportunity 
not to recall British atrocities but to preach unity and hard 
work. Compared with the recent celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of the Indian railway, these genuflections to the past 
are very mild ; Indians are great worshippers of the present, 
and the railways are still here. 

The same realism marks the celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of independence. Far from gloating over the 
accomplished fact, people are anxiously looking to the future. 
And because the future today is called the second five year 
plan, Delhi has the blues. Is it adolescent hysteria which 
causes this gloom, or is it an illness for which there is 
no cure ? 

The threats to the plan are real. This year India is 
spending {£90 million on importing arms to maintain its 
military superiority over Pakistan, against only {£30 
million two years ago, and foreign exchange has dwindled 
to the danger line. Indians say that if America goes 
on giving aid to Pakistan they may yet, as a last resort 
accept Russian military aid, suspect though it is, and 
injurious to India’s studied neutrality. At home rising 
prices are followed by widespread demands for higher 
wages, and the Congress movement, which has failed to 
crystallise fully into a party, is undergoing severe strains. 
The threatened strike of over a million central government 
servants, although averted at the twelfth hour, reminded the 
public that charity begins at home and that talk of- raising 
the standard of living in the next generation is little con- 
solation when it is failing now. 
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It would, however, be wrong to deduce that India has 
been going to the dogs since 1947. It is because its achieve- 
ments have been so great that there is gloom. In addition 
to the obvious successes of resettling seven million refugees 
from West Pakistan, integrating 600 princely states, passing 
land reforms and transforming Hindu law, there have been 
other feathers in the Congress cap. Only eighteen months 
ago India was in the midst of civil commotion. In the name 
of linguistic regionalism people were getting shot, and it 
looked as if the public would never swallow the states re- 
organisation. Today there is only a mild hiccough here and 
there, nothing that cannot be cured by discussions or await 
the next elections. The second general election based on 
adult franchise has been carried out with casual maturity. 
The Congress party has been given another lease of office 
to carry out the second plan, and if it fails, there are already 
glimmers of an altetnative government in most states ; 
and there is always Kerala, where the Communists are now 
int power, to remind Congress that electorates are never 
grateful. 

The second election was won mainly because of the 
success of the first five year plan, which paradoxically 
caused the present gloom. Because the first plan succeeded 
beyond expectation, the second plan was geared so high 
that, unless India gets more foreign aid, inflation may bring 
Congress face to face with a choice between electoral defeat 
and the suppression of individual freedom. The gloom 
in Delhi is in exact proportion to the elation in 
the countryside, because the planners’ deficit is mainly 
created by tremendous activity throughout India. Wherever 
one goes, to a remote Himalayan village, to the heart of 
Madhya Pradesh, to the desert coast of Kutch in the west, 
or to Bankura on the east side, everywhere one finds signs 
of progress, big and small : a high dam costing millions of 
pounds, or a humble well costing a few rupees ; a first class 
mountain road or a small culvert ; a huge bridge or a contour 
bund ; a state factory or a new school, an electrification 
scheme or a plan to improve agriculture. All this costs 
money and foreign exchange ; not all of it brings immediate 
returns. It takes time for dry farmers to master the art 
of irrigation ; it takes further investment before electricity 
can produce new goods. In Delhi, where the bill has to be 
footed, gloom is understandable ; but it is not the gloom of 
stagnation, it is the hangover of progress. 


* 


The question Delhi has to decide is whether it dare trim 
its plans down to match actual resources, when so many 
public expectations have been aroused. If India is ever to 
move from grinding poverty to modest subsistence there 
must be progress in every direction at once. Undoubtedly 
there can be saving on prestige expenditure. But were the 
present government to follow the British tradition in India 
of cautious development and balanced budgets, it would 
not be doing enough to make a real difference, and it might 
not get a chance to do better next time, for the electorate 
is liable to make unfavourable comparisons with what China 
is doing across the Himalayas. 

The compulsion of the situation has begun to be felt in 
Delhi. Mr Nehru has been unusually silent—even over 
Oman—because he realises that India’s interests no longer 
lie in being the world’s conscience but in cultivating its own 
garden and in being able to borrow seeds from all its neigh- 
bours. There is the beginning, too, of a feeling that not 
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every gardener is better for being government employed. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, a well known 
socialist economist, has argued that foreign business merely 
wants to make money, whereas foreign governments like to 
influence attitudes. It is beginning to be appreciated 
that in a country which can contro] its business 
men there are advantages in private foreign investment. 
There are even some signs that opinion may be becoming 
more gentle to India’s own industrialists. | Many in the 
Congress party and the press have opposed the new taxes 
on wealth and expenditure who in the first plan’s heyday 
would have welcomed both. India is learning the hard way, 
but it is learning fast. 


Signs of Change 
in South Africa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


FERMENT has begun to work in the South African 

Nationalist party which might have the most far- 
reaching repercussions. At long last it appears to have 
dawned on intellectuals in the party that apartheid is not 
the answer to the problems of life in a multi-racial society 
and that South Africa will have to adjust its deeds and 
modify its words if it is to keep in step with the emerging 
black states in Africa. 

The disturbance in the Nationalist ranks began some 
months ago, when 13 teachers at the University of Pretoria 
came out against the Nationalist government’s cynical pro- 
posals for ending the Coloured vote deadlock. The witch- 
hunt that ensued was pure McCarthyism. An ominous 
silence followed, only to be disturbed by a slim booklet in 
Afrikaans by Dr Keet, a professor at the Dutch Reformed 
Church’s theological seminary in Stellenbosch. Although 
not a Nationalist, Professor Keet’s Afrikanism is beyond 
dispute and his standing as a theologian unchallenged ; his 
condemnation of apartheid set still more Afrikaners 
thinking. 

But the political front held firm and no ripple of concern 
disturbed the surface as the country—and the Nationalists 
in particular—awaited the document that was to be the 
answer to all the Nationalist party’s prayers: the Tomlin- 
son Commission’s report on the development of the Native 
areas. This, however, turned out to be a complete anti- 
climax since it proved conclusively that complete territorial 
segregation of the races was a pipe-dream. But Dr Ver- 
woerd, the Minister of Native Affairs, forged on, piling 
statute upon discriminatory statute until parliament was 
asked to agree to the Native Laws Amendment Bill. This 
included a clause restricting freedom of worship when 
worship was made the vehicle of “ political propaganda ”; 
this increased the uneasiness in the Nationalist ranks and 
aroused a storm of criticism among non-Nationalists. The 
powerful Dutch Reformed Church intervened. Compromise 
followed, but there was muttering in the Nationalist ranks. 
When a few weeks later the Verwoerd plan for university 
apartheid was made known the mutterings grew to a swell 
which forced the government to make a tactical retreat— 
until next session. 

Then soon after the end of the session one of the least 
orthodox of the Nationalist intellectuals, Professor L. J. du 
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Plessis, of the University of Potchefstroom, suggested that 
the government could not ignore or suppress the rising 
tide of African nationalism but should try to canalise it. 
He urged that there should be consultation with the real 
and accepted leaders of the African people, like the African 
National Congress ; this amounted to strong criticism of 
Dr Verwoerd’s policy of ignoring the urbanised African, 
condemning their leaders as agitators, and concentrating 
instead on the tribal chiefs. It had become known earlier 
that Dr Verwoerd wanted to drop the portfolio of Native 
Affairs ; and this was generally interpreted as a sign that 
the Nationalists had begun to think that Dr Verwoerd would 
be an electoral handicap next year. 

There followed, in quick succession, another devastating 
attack on apartheid by Dr Keet, further suggestions from 
Professor du Plessis and his associates about the desirability 
of consultation on race problems with Rhodesia, coupled 
with a frank admission that apartheid would not keep the 
white man boss, and finally, and perhaps most astonishing 
of all, an obviously inspired -article in an important chain 
of orthodox Nationalist newspapers suggesting that the time 
had come to relax the social colour bar on a “ selective 
individual basis.” The proposal caused a considerable stir. 
From any other source it would have been denounced as 
a plea for miscegenation and a recipe for the white man’s 
overthrow. But in fact, it was vigorously debated and the 
argument still goes on with surprising support for the 
Original suggestion that social contact between white and 
non-white should be encouraged. 

The latest development in this underground Nationalist 
swell was the reaction to a statement by the Minister of 
External Affairs that South Africa and Ghana would 
“soon ” exchange diplomatic representatives. The informa- 
tion came from Mr Louw in Paris, but it was swiftly 
“‘ modified ” when Nationalist newspapers began to point 
out the implications of having black diplomats moving 
about freely in South Africa, travelling without let or hin- 
drance, eating in the best hotels, going to cinemas, behav- 
ing or rather being allowed to behave like human beings. 
Mr Strydom’s own mouthpiece tortuously explained to its 
by now thoroughly bemused readers that “some day” 
black diplomats would come to South Africa, and, of 
course, it would then be necessary to treat them like other 
diplomats. That should not be very difficult, the paper 
added hesitantly, because, of course, they would come from 
beyond our borders. 

Few South Africans believe that the Nationalists can be 
defeated in the election next year ; it is even conceivable 
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that the party may increase its representation slightly since 
discontent and disillusionn.ent is at present confined to a 
thin crust of intellectuals. But under the impact of world 
opinion. and of relentless domestic Church criticism of 
apartheid the barometer has begun, very slowly, to move. 


Israel’s Dream City 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE first glimpse of Eilat from the air comes as an 
T unpleasant shock. It is an ugly little patch of cement- 
block flats and bungalows sandwiched between the sand- 
stone crags of the desert and the deep-blue waters of the 
gulf of Aqaba. The town is too new and water too valuable 
for even the Israelis, with their passion for planting, to have 
yet managed to soften its rawness with green trees and grass. 
But its ugliness is soon forgotten in wonder that it exists 
at all. Eilat has been developed with feverish haste since 
the Sinai campaign. The population, which was 1,100 in 
November, is now nearly 4,000 and it would have grown 
even faster if it were not for an acute housing problem. 

An eight inch oil pipe-line, capable of meeting nearly 
half of Israel’s needs, if Middle Eastern producers can be 
persuaded to go on supplying the oil, has been built in four 
months to the rail-head 150 miles away at Beersheba. It is 
now being extended to the Mediterranean coast at Ashkelon, 
whence the oil will be taken in tankers to the refineries at 
Haifa. The road through the Negev has been surfaced for 
all but about 30 miles of the way ; some heavily subsidised 
industries, including, oddly enough, the hewing of granite 
gravestones for the American market, have been started and 
an impressive copper mining and processing plant will begin 
next year to exploit the seams north of Eilat for the first 
time since King Solomon’s slave-powered mines were aban- 
doned. 

Eilat has become a symbol of national development. 
Native Israelis as well as foreigners go down there for the 
night to be shown the copper mines, the maritime museum 
and the still diminutive harbour ; to gaze at the Egyptian, 
Saudi Arabian and Jordanian frontier posts across the gulf, 
and to be driven interminably round and round the streets 
by an enthusiastic bus-driver who is determined that not a 
moment of the visit shall be wasted. 

The Israelis are gambling on a political future which will 
enable them to use Eilat as an international port ; they are 
convinced that Israel’s only chance of achieving economic 
independence lies in the development of a southern port and 
they are determined to have one, whatever the cost. (There 
is certainly no doubt in the mind of the ordinary citizen 
of Eilat that the cost will include a “third round” with 
the Arabs if Egypt tries to block the straits of Tiran again.) 
If the gamble comes off Eilat will become Israel’s gate to the 
east where its main potential markets are believed to lie. But 
Mr Ben Gurion has still more ambitious visions of Eilat and 
the Negev as an alternative route to the Suez Canal. A sum 
of $2 million is to be spent on developing the harbour ; 
work is expected to start on a Negev railway in two years’ 
time, and there are dreams of building a bigger pipe-line 
which could serve European needs. 

It is not only the need for capital investment which makes 
the development of Eilat so expensive. All food has to be 
subsidised to cover the cost of transport across 150 miles 
of desert ; labour has to be attracted by higher wages, and 
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by excusing anyone who has lived in Eilat for more than a 
year from paying income tax. This, and their great pride 
in their achievement, perhaps goes some way to compensate 
the inhabitants for the discomforts of their life. A moon- 
landscape of granite and sandstone surrounds them on three 
sides ; a desert wind, stifling in summer, blows over them 
perpetually. Water is short, food monotonous and the shops 
supply only the necessities of life. 

Only for despairing spinsters is 
the place attractive in its own 
right. There are six unmarried 
girls in the town, and if past 
records are anything to go by, 
they will not stay unmarried for 
long. To reach civilisation, unless 
you travel by plane, takes a mini- 
mum of eight hours in a bus so 
ancient that its owners do not 
mind if it shakes itself to pieces 
over the remaining stretch of un- 
made road. The fine dust turns 
the hair and eyebrows of the 
passengers to a handsome iron 
grey and their clothes to a dirty 
white, while the military escort in 
an open truck in front is prac- 
tically invisible in a cloud of sand. 
The escort is provided as a protection against the fedayeen 
bands who occasionally ambush the buses ; but it is more 
often used to call up a Piper Cub by radio when the bus 
breaks down. If world politics are propitious, the Gulf of 
Aqaba may one day see the great seaport that is dreamed 
of ; but life in Eilat today is still for pioneers. 


- [Gull of 
“4 Aqaba 
SAUDI 
ARABIA 


The Biggest Hole in North 
America 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


PILOT flying his aircraft over northern Quebec noticed 
his compass needle flickering in an odd way ; a few 
months later he was able to sell his claim over the iron ore 
in the area for a million and a half dollars. The prospector 
with canoe and rucksack is out of date in northern Canada, 
but a man with initiative and an aeroplane has a fair chance 
of making a fortune out of Canada’s gigantic northern 
reserves of mineral wealth. There is so much good land 
in more accessible parts of Canada that the prizes to be got 
from the north did not, until about ten years ago, seem 
worth the formidable difficulties involved in extracting them. 
In the thirties and early forties, while Russia was developing 
its arctic regions with forced labour, Canada, richer in land 
than people, concentrated on the easier job of cultivating 
the western prairies. Canadians had neither the patience, 
the faith nor the wealth to adventure into the north, and the 
Americans had their own mineral resources. Now two things 
have changed; the Canadian prairies are settled, and 
American mining companies are getting within sight of the 
end of their own resources. Canadian attention and 
American money are moving north. 
Climate and transport are the big problems to start with, 
and of these the second is by far the more serious, The 
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weather in Canada’s north varies a good deal: in some areas, 
particularly round Hudson Bay, the winters are bitter but 
in other parts the climate is no worse than it is considerably 
further south—for instance Whitehorse in Yukon normally 
has a less cold winter than Winnipeg. Although in most 
northern areas production comes to a standstill during the 
winter and labour has to be employed on a seasonal basis, 
these problems are less discouraging to investors than the 
sheer physical obstacles in the way 
of moving the minerals south. 
The rivers are the cheap and 
traditional means of pioneer trans- 
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port, but many of them are closed to navigation for nine 
months out of twelve. There are no railways in the 
North West Territories or Yukon, and few roads. Round the 
Great Slave Lake, lead and zinc and other metals are in rich 
supply, but their extraction waits on the building of a 400 
mile railway north from Alberta. 

The excitement over the economic possibilities of 
Canada’s north is not as yet matched by the number of 
projects actually started. In Yukon, lead, zinc and silver 
are being mined at Keno and copper at Kluane Lake ; in 
the North West Territories small quantities of uranium are 
being got from Great Bear Lake and nickel is being mined 
at Rankin inlet on Hudson Bay. Further east in Labrador, 
there has been a rush to stake claims for low grade iron ore 
near Ungava Bay, but the only iron mines already in pro- 
duction are further south at Schefferville on Knob Lake. 

The Knob Lake mines present in a tough nutshell many 
of the problems of northern development. They are owned 
by the Iron Ore Company of Canada whose capital comes 
mainly from American steel firms. Most of the crude ore 
is shipped up the St Lawrence to the American steel towns 
on the Great Lakes. The company’s contract is long, the 
territorial concession large, and Quebec province gets only 
a few cents of the profit made by the company on each ton 
of ore. Without American capital the iron ore at Knob 
Lake would probably still be untouched, but critics of the 
Liberal government’s economic policy—and also critics of 
Mr Duplessis, the premier of Quebec—feel that the 
bargainers on the Canadian side should have been able to 
obtain better terms. One of the slogans at the last Quebec 
provincial election was “ All that Canada will get out of 
Schefferville is the biggest hole in North America.” 

Digging the hole has been an expensive and difficult 
undertaking for the Iron Ore Company and several pro- 
blems are still unsolved. Although Knob Lake is in 
Canada’s sub-arctic or twilight zone, the land is as inhospit- 
able and the climate as severe as much further north. The 
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Company’s first task in 1950 was to build a railway to cover 
the 350 miles of mountainous scrub lying between Scheffer- 
ville and Sept-Iles on the St Lawrence. The natural 
obstacles were appalling: the area is as much water as land, 
mountainous, cut into by deep ravines and, except for a 
few adventurous fishermen or hunters, uninhabited. The 
railway was started from both ends, and in the summer of 
1954 the tracks met. 


After that the bustle of opening the new mining town 
really got going. Everything had to start from scratch, and 
the building of the town had to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the mines. An air lift on the same scale as the 
Berlin effort was organised from Sept-Iles and some days 
that summer as many as fifty-four loaded planes would land 
at Schefferville’s small airfield. Bulldozers and gantries, 
refrigerators and kitchen sinks, builders and miners were 
bundled at top speed out of the trucks and the aircraft into 
the wilderness of muskeg and mud. 


Now, three years later, the four open pit mines are pro- 
ducing about 12 million tons a year of high grade iron ore. 
The rich red rock is scooped off the ground in shovel loads 
of 12 tons a time and packed straight off to the coast. But 
the town has lagged behind the mines. The houses for 
men with wives are comfortable and neat, but the red mud 
is a step from their front doors. The unmarried men have 
beds in large sad hostels, food in a canteen echoing like a 
railway station, and their wages. This is not quite enough. 
And here another great problem of northern development 

egins—how to get the men to stay. 


* 


It is not too hard to get them to come, especially new 
immigrants with more sense of money than geography. The 
wages offered seem high, particularly to a European, but it 
is often not realised how much will have to be spent on 
bed and board. Unofficially the company will admit that 
two or three men leave within a few months for every man 
that stays—an expensive business when, apart from training 
expenses, it costs over $100 merely to bring a man to Knob 
Lake. It is mainly boredom that drives the men away: 
even while working an average 60-hour week in the peak 
summer months there is stil] time for them to realise that 
the high wages, the hope of a winter holiday in Florida, are 
not worth the blankness of a desert company town in the 
making. The plans for a recreation centre look fine, but 
the reality is still rubble. Beer is sold in the one dismal, 
ugly club; the only restaurant is a narrow underground 
snack bar ; there is no place except in the open, stepping 
gingerly through the mud and warding off the mosquitoes, 
that the 50 single women can meet the 1,500 single men. 


The Iron Ore Company has overcome many of the head- 
aches of northern development although it has not succeeded 
—as some new mining enterprises have done—in inspiring 
its workers with a sense of pioneering enthusiasm. The 
question which Canadians are now asking themselves is 
whether their north is being exploited in the way most 
beneficial to themselves. Compared with other projects, the 
Iron Ore Company’s contract is particularly unsatisfactory 
to Canadian interests ; on the other hand only American 
firms had the courage to put up the $300 million or so 
needed to build the railway. Canadians are not logical if 
at one and the same time they hope for quick returns on 
investment and grouse that the United States is eating up 
their newly recognised riches. 
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French Finance Minister has tried to stave off 
devaluation—for the moment. His new deci- 
sions announced over the weekend include these : 
French exports receive a subsidy of 20 per cent ; French 
imports, other than essential raw materials, suffer a 
20 per cent tax ; tourists going into France are offered 
a 20 per cent improvement on the official exchange 
rate ; and French tourists going out pay 20 per cent 
more for their foreign currency. As exports were 
already subsidised, some at 15 per cent and some at 
other rates, and as tourists were already able to buy 
franc notes much cheaper than at the official rate, the 
effect of these changes is less than appears. The impor- 
tant fact is that industrial raw materials amounting to 
about 40 per cent of France’s import bill will still be 
imported at the old exchange rate—98o francs to the 
pound, or 350 francs to the dollar. This is the 
disguised subsidy to industry. Through it France 
hopes—perhaps optimistically—to cushion the impact 
of a virtual devaluation on costs and on its own price- 
wage spiral. 

These measures were buttressed on Monday by 
marked stiffening of the financial controls. The Bank 
rate, raised from 3 to 4 per cent last April, went up by 
a further 1 per cent to § per cent, its highest since 
1937. The rate for loans against security has been 
raised by the Bank of France from 6 per cent to 7 per 
cent and the permissible ceiling for banks’ rediscount 
operations has been cut by 10 per cent. Since the 
subsidy to exports will be paid out-of the tax on imports, 
M. Gaillard’s {£600 million of budgetary savings 
previously announced, which exist on paper, will on 
paper even be increased. 

On many sides M. Gaillard is being congratulated for 
his energy and his resolution. Strong action of some 


B’ measures almost amounting to devaluation the 
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The Franc—and the Mark 


sort was certainly needed. But whether the action taken 
is really a matter for congratulation is much more 


dubious. What M. Gaillard has done differs from 
devaluation narrowly, but importantly—and for the 
worse. By this oblique approach France has taken 
one step further down the road of multiple exchange 
rates and trade subsidy, and has done so at the 
moment when the European common market treaty is 
being ratified. Those who hope for greater freedom of 
exchange between the countries of Europe are bound 
to regard it as a step in the wrong direction. 

The most sensible first comment on what M. Gail- 
lard has done is provided by the reactions of the foreign 
exchange markets outside France. London—that is the 
Bank of England—apparently to the surprise of the 
French treated the decision as a 20 per cent devaluation 
and though Paris still quoted the pound at 980, London 
and other international centres quoted the franc at 
1,176. That brought in a little of the bear covering for 
which M. Gaillard must have hoped and the three 
months forward franc, standing last week at about 70 
francs discount, narrowed to about 20 francs. The 
movements of the market show that operators keep an 
open mind whether a 20 per cent devaluation is all that 
M. Gaillard will need: to do. On no other view would 
the forward franc still stand at a discount while a big 
bear account is still open, and on no other view would 
the rate for French franc notes in London now stand at 
about 1,210 to the pound, which makes them even 
cheaper than before the week-end when the rate was 
1,195. 

M Gaillard must know that this is not the final 
solution, though he has described his action as “an 
operation without time limit.” He is trying to play 
out the five and a half weeks that must elapse before 
the meeting of the International Monetary Funds starts 
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on September 23rd. If France can go to Washing- 
ton with even a semblance of the old franc parity still 
standing, there is a chance that French devaluation may 
still be presented, not as an isolated act of weakness, 
but as part of a general and negotiated readjustment of 
European exchange rates, a readjustment that takes 
account of the obvious undervaluation of the mark as 
well as of the obvious overvaluation of the franc. And 


since the pressure that both those maladjustments exert 
on sterling makes Britain an interested party this year’s 
IMF meeting may be the most eventful since 1949. 


HE role that the French franc must play in that bar- 
gaining is depressingly clear. M. Gaillard has not 
yet begun to restore confidence, but has on the contrary 
induced a conflict of interpretations among the central 
banks. He may even have increased the degree of 
devaluation that will ultimately be needed. France has 
for some months exhausted its $2624 million loan from 
IMF received last autumn and also run through the 
reserves in the stabilisation fund and begun to draw on 
the £300 million of reserves at the Bank of France. It 
has a cumulative deficit of over $2,000 million with the 
European Payments Union, and has virtually no further 
credit facilities there. At the end of each recent month 
it has had to resort to the technique of ratissage— 
raking in the foreign currency balances of French com- 
mercial banks, in order to put something in the Bank of 
France’s shop window for the EPU settlement period. 
What has been raked back has been largely the doilar, 
sterling and mark balances held by French banks 
against their forward sales of these currencies to French 
merchants. If total mobilisation of the commercial 
banks’ foreign currency balances has yielded progres- 
sively larger amounts, it has been because the bear 
account against the franc has grown. 

It is not really worth pleading special reasons for the 
plight of the franc. Last year’s bad harvest, the cam- 
paign in Algeria, the spurt in French industrial produc- 
tion and consequent heavy imports of raw materials 
and capital goods, have all been contributing factors, 
but the true causes are older and more fundamental. 
This was recognised by the French negotiators in the 
ccmmon market discussions when they successfully 
pleaded that France be allowed to retain the supple- 
mentary 15 per cent tariff and the export subsidies in 
order to equate French costs and prices with those in 
other countries. 

Yet France hesitates to take the plunge for strong 
reasons. The French are devaluation-conscious. The 
bear account against the franc is massive and its closing 
would bring a great temporary access of strength. It 
includes in logic not only foreign exchange transactions 
but all the gold hidden in the mattresses of France, but 
before they let that gold go, Frenchmen will need to be 
convinced that this devaluation is the last. A Poincaré 
might have done it. For M. Gaillard it is advisable to 
present devaluation as part of a common European 
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currency adjustment, blessed by the IMF and necessi- 
tated by the approach of the common market. 


HAT is where the attitude of Germany, France’s 

biggest foreign customer, becomes decisive. At 
11.76 to the pound, the mark is draining not only France 
but almost all the economies of Western Europe of 
reserves. With the advantages of rigid—some would 
say too rigid—orthodoxy ; of defence costs that were 
until recently negligible ; and of a stream of refugee 
workers, many of them young, to curb the tendency 
of wages to rise, west German industry has put up a 
remarkable performance and the gold reserves have 
come pouring in. In the five and a half years ended 
in mid-1957, about £1,500 million has accrued to Ger- 
many in gold, foreign currency and credit balances in 
EPU ; but the internal money supply has risen by only 
half that sum. The central bank has pursued a vigorous 
disinflationary funding policy and the finance ministry 
has collected a huge budget surplus. These are the 
essential figures. 

Billion D. Marks 

Increase in gold and foreign exchange reserve.. 18-5 

Increase in note circulation and bank deposits.. 


-. 
Open market sales of securities by central bank 4: 
Federal budget surpluses 4: 


Will Germany now concede that to hold the mark’s 
exchange value low, to apply deflation and to have 
internal interest rates that give the illusion of a marked 
shortage of capital, thus draining less disciplined 
nations of their gold and dollars, amounts to bad creditor 
behaviour ? The Germans have good excuse for 
hesitation. They have disciplined themselves, and they 
know about inflation : twice in 40 years it has wiped 
out their currency. Now they can claim that they are 
not in surplus with the dollar area and that to upvalue 
the mark against the dollar and thus widen the dollar 
gap of Europe as a whole is hardly wise. They can ask 
why they should be expected to change their policy to 
oblige debtor nations—Britain and others as well as 
France—that have brought their inflation upon them- 
selves. They can ask whether, if they do revalue, infla- 
tionary conduct by others will be allowed to nullify 
their act. 

Germany cannot be accused of failing entirely to 
take corrective action. There has been some reduction 
in taxation. Many import duties have recently been cut 
by 25 per cent. Discrimination against dollar imports 
has been abolished. The mark has been made de facto 
convertible both for residents and non-residents. In 
EPU Germany has agreed to extend credits supple- 
mentary to its quota without limit. Germany has 
undertaken to deposit by the end of September 
in sterling in London the whole of £75 million 
needed to settle the postwar debt to the United 
Kingdom. The necessary buying of sterling is believed 
to have begun. 

All these are positive measures ; but they do not 
go to the root of the matter, which is that persistence 
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in the present German policy may in time impose such 
pressure on European currencies that discrimination 
against Germany and the ruin of the common market 
might follow. So the Germans will not necessarily and 
automatically refuse to revalue. They will be reluctant, 
but their final attitude cannot be clear until after their 
election. 


TERLING as a world currency cannot remain a dis- 
S interested spectator of the processes of readjust- 
ment. There is no change in the official view that its 
parity must not be altered, nor the dealing margin 
widened, despite the fact that present narrow margins 
between the central banks’ buying and selling prices 
make bear speculation a cheap risk. There is no 
reason for a change of sterling’s present parity with the 
dollar, even though there must be several more weeks 
of this year in which the seasonal pull will be working 
against sterling. The British economy is not in current 
deficit. The pressures on sterling—and they are real— 
are not the outcome of current trading. They arise 
from speculative leads and lags in payments and from 







IsITORS to Harwich this week may have been 
\V surprised to see a sausage-shaped object, sixty 
feet long, floating in the harbour. This was 
not an East Anglian version of the Loch Ness ‘monster, 
but the prototype of a container designed to do the 
work of an oil tanker. A tanker that one could fold up 
and fly out to the oilfields, thus eliminating the costly 
outward voyage in ballast, is a bold idea even for the 
oil industry. But if it works, it will not be ignored 
just because it is unconventional, and tests already made 
show that some of the oil companies, at least, are taking 
it seriously. The objective appears to be a container of 
nylon armour material some 600 feet long and 30 feet 
in diameter, which would carry about 9,000 tons of 
crude oil, and could be towed behind a tanker or some 
other vessel. First attention is being given to the 
immediate technical problems, such as the resistance 
of the container to buffetting from waves, to the towing 
strain, and to other possibilities of damage. Before it 
could be used at all, both Lloyds and the various port 
authorities would have to be convinced of its safety and 
reliability. 
The economics of this project, apart from the cost of 
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capital transactions. They reflect operators’ long-term 
and medium-term fears. 

What will happen as the Commonwealth countries 
continue to draw down their sterling balances ? What 
will happen if internal inflation arising from trade 
union demands is allowed to continue ? What will be 
the outcome of the next election in this country ? 
Pressures on sterling, there will be. If fortification should 
be needed, the Import-Export Bank credit and the IMF 
stand-by credit are available to meet them. But it is 
clear that, because of the weakness of the franc (and of 
the pound) and the strength of the mark, because of the 
creeping tides of inflation, and because of the hoped- 
for early birth of a common market in Europe, a new 
phase in international economic discussion is about to 
begin ; at its centre, once again, will be exchange rates 
and exchange rate policies. This discussion is the test 
of the postwar international system, in which so many 
hopes were reposed and which, in a shifting world, has 
always limped. It is the assumption that both debtors 
and creditors would do their duty by their neighbours, 
as well as by themselves, that will be on trial. 






> 


the container, once all of these prior requirements had 
been met, seem to depend on the power needed to tow 
it. If a 30,000-ton loaded tanker, for example, had to 
reduce speed significantly in order to tow another 9,000 
tons of oil behind it, there might be no net gain at all. 
And if a special tug had to be used, possibly towing 
several containers at once, a host of other operational 
and economic questions would be raised. 

Almost equally futuristic, but again not to be rejected 
out of hand, is the idea of a monster atomic-powered 
submarine which, escaping the turbulence of surface 
waters, would be capable of speeds of up to 30 knots 
when submerged. An atomic submarine, with a power 
unit requiring no oxygen, and an almost indefinite range 
without refuelling, has obvious attractions for the 
military strategist. But it is far from clear how it could 
ever be more economic to operate than an ordinary 
super tanker. Unless radical advances are made in 
naval architecture, the submarine would suffer greater 
power loss through skin friction than would a surface 
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vessel, though it could avoid the sharp increase in horse 
power that a surface tanker would need simply to over- 
come the resistance from the bow wave generated at 
high speeds. Moreover, ballast requirements would be 
so great that the submarine would have to discharge 
under water, which is not necessarily impracticable, but 
might add to its operating costs—and in the end the 
problems of manning such submarine tankers might 
put the whole project out of court. 


ORE immediately practical innovations are to be 
found in marine engineering—though any new 
kind of propulsion unit will need to be extremely 
efficient to compete with the established power units. 
Every year, marine steam turbines and diesel engines 
become lighter and more economical in fuel consump- 
tion, and the modern two-stroke supercharged diesel 
engine can use heavy fuel oil instead of the more 
expensive diesel oils. It is against this established but 
far from complacent competition that two relatively 
new entrants, the gas turbine and the free piston engine, 
are attempting to secure a place. 

The gas turbine, hailed some years ago as a develop- 
ment that would soon sweep the board in marine 
propulsion, has yet to make good that boast. Trials 
with a 1,200 h.p. gas turbine alongside three diesel- 
alternators in the 12,250-ton Shell tanker Auris can 
hardly be said to have encouraged the company or its 
suppliers to give high priority to the next stage of 
its test : sea trials of the 5,500 h.p. gas turbine which 
is to be installed in the Auris in place of the four 
smaller engines. The other guinea-pig for the marine 
gas turbine is the converted American liberty ship, the 
Fohn Sergeant; this has now made several trans-Atlantic 
voyages, with inconclusive results. If these ships can 
demonstrate conclusively their ability to use a wide 
range of heavy fuel oils in their gas turbines, without 
suffering excessive corrosion or adding expensive pre- 
treating units, the sceptics will have to think again. But 
the majority of shipowners are still not convinced that 
the straight gas turbine can compete in capital cost, fuel 
consumption and reliability with the steam turbine or 
the diesel. 

A more promising development, in the eyes of many 
marine engineers, is the free-piston engine—a free 
piston gas generator combined with a gas turbine. 
This is a mechanism, difficult to describe but remark- 
ably simple in operation, which delivers the combustion 
products of a type of diesel engine almost directly to 
the blades of a turbine. Like the straight gas turbine 
it has the advantage of weight and simplicity in 
eliminating crankshafts and connecting rods. But it 
also has the advantage, over the gas turbine, that the 
gases are delivered to the turbine blades at much lower 
temperatures, thus avoiding the most difficult metal- 
lurgical problems. The free piston engine, moreover, 
has demonstrated more conclusively its ability to run 
on low-grade fuels without suffering excessive corro- 
sion. This type of engine found its sea legs first in 
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two small French ships, but within the last year com- 
mercial orders have been placed in Britain for much 
larger units. A suggested, but untried, combination of 
a free piston unit and a steam turbine has been designed 
for a maximum output of over 28,000 s.h.p. ; if success- 
ful, it could join the big German diesels in invading the 
territory where the steam turbine is at present without 
peer. 

All of these power units—steam turbines, diesel 
engines, gas turbines, free piston engines, plus their 
turbo-electric and diesel-electric variants—are designed 
to propel tankers of more or less conventional design. 
They all require oil, in one form or another, as a fuel. 
Each new engine off the test bench may be more 
economical in fuel consumption than its predecessor, 
but always operating to offset these advantages is the 
trend of oil prices, which seem likely to be consistently 
upwards. From economical engines struggling against a 
rising cost of fuel it has been natural for ship operators 
to turn to a source of power which, although hopelessly 
uneconomic in ships at present, is certain to become 
cheaper: atomic energy. 


HE running costs of the American submarine, 

Nautilus, the first ship to be propelled by a nuclear 
reactor, are six times those of a commercial ship. But in 
every respect—capital costs, initial fuel charge, and 
running costs—nuclear-powered ships are bound to be- 
come cheaper as atomic technology gains in scope and 
experience. At some point—which in the case of 
tankers may not be much more than ten or fifteen years 
from now—the rising costs of oil-fired ships and the 
falling costs of nuclear-driven vessels are almost certain 
to break even. 

The super tanker is the best candidate, along with 
the bulk ore carrier, for the blue riband of nuclear 
shipping. It normally operates a regular shuttle service 
between producing fields in the Middle East and 
refineries in Europe or America, spending much 
more of its time at sea, and much less in port, than 
a cargo or passenger vessel. Many of the terminals 
at which it loads and discharges are lonely places where 
there is less risk of radio-active contamination should 
an accident occur. Any saving in fuel carried is a 
saving not only in fuel costs, but also in capacity to 
carry more revenue-yielding cargo—the Nautilus, for 
example, used up eight pounds of enriched uranium 
fuel on a voyage for which a conventional tanker 
would have needed 10,000 tons of fuel oil. Running 
counter to all these advantages are the enormous 
capital costs of present-day reactors, and above 
all the problem of safety, which can also be 
expressed as an unknown but certainly large additional 
cost. Where, for Britain, does the balance lie today ? 

If it were merely'a question of installing a reactor 
in a ship as quickly as possible regardless of cost, 
Britain could take a leaf from the American book and 
use the first reactor that comes to hand—in this 
country, the Calder Hall type of reactor which uses 
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cheap natural uranium, is moderated by graphite, and 
cooled by gas. But if its size were sharply scaled 
down, a reactor of this type would be much less 
economic. It has been suggested that it would need a 
tanker of the size and speed of the Queen Mary, which 
could be powered by a relativeiy large plant, to make a 
propulsion reactor of this kind economic. 

Size will certainly bring economies, and the first 
commercial atomic tanker is unlikely to be smaller than 
65,000 tons. But any tanker is limited by the power 
that can be imparted through a single propeller ; some 
22-25,000 shaft horse-power, which limits a 17- or 18- 
knot vessel to a size of about 65,000 tons; and once 
tne expense of twin screws has been incurred, the same 
economy in cost per ton of oil carried cannot be reached 
until the ship exceeds 100,000 tons. The other objec- 
tion is still more damaging. Natural uranium is cheaper 
than oil, but the disproportionate increase in power 
required to raise the speed of a tanker from 18 to 30 
knots would raise fuel costs in an atomic tanker in pre- 
cisely the same way as in a conventional vessel. It 
follows that a crash programme, to instal a Calder Hall 
type of reactor in a tanker now, as a sop to political 
prestige, would give Britain the doubtful honour of 
being first in the field with an atomic tanker with no 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling under Pressure 


NE bye-product of the French quasi-devaluation has 

been to bring sterling under pressure—not against all 
currencies, for the Dutch guider is equally weak, but against 
those that matter most, the dollar and the mark. During the 
week ended on Wednesday, official sterling was near 
its lower effective support point of $2.78} against the 
dollar and 11.67} against the mark. Against those currencies 
the forward premiums have also been rising. The three 
months’ premium on the dollar has moved out from 1} 
cents to 1? cents against the dollar and from 14} pfennigs to 
27} pfennigs against the mark. This was equivalent to an 
interest differential. of about 9} per cent. There has not 
been a heavy run on the pound, but enough selling to make 
it fairly certain that the Exchange Equalisation Account 
has had to use a little of its ammunition to hold the rate. In 
the commodity markets, too, there has been buying of 
copper in anticipation of German revaluation. 

Why should the troubles of the French franc thus bring 
sterling under fire ? The first and most obvious reason 
is that French devaluation, as all the exchange markets 
except Paris regarded what has been done, led to a little 
closing of bear accounts in French francs and some of those 
purchases of francs implied sales of sterling as their counter- 
part. That argument should not be overstressed ; probably 
only a small fraction of the bear account against the franc 
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hope of proving it commercially sound—as the United 
States will be first in the field with an atomic cargo- 
passenger vessel powered by a pressurised water reactor 
that has even less hope of proving itself commercially. 
Two other reactor designs now being considered in 
Britain have more to commend them. One is a natural 
uranium gas-cooled type of reactor moderated by heavy 
water, rather than graphite ; the other is a reactor using 
enriched uranium, and moderated and cooled by an 
organic liquid. Natural uranium is cheaper than 
enriched uranium, but reactors using the enriched fuel 
can be operated successfully at lower power output, and 
may therefore be more suitable for ships. British 
engineers have more experience of the technology of 
reactors burning natural uranium, and a prototype ship 
using natural uranium could be completed more quickly 
than one using enriched fuel. But which type might be 
more economic in ten years’ time depends largely on the 
price at which enriched uranium can then be obtained, 
and in what form—U235 or plutonium—it becomes 
available. The country’s limited resources of trained 
men, materials and money should be spent on the 
reactor design that appears to offer the best prospect of 
economic propulsion—not on the first reactor that can 
propel a ship through the water regardless of cost. 





has been closed. Equally the buying of forward marks on 
the theory its exchange value will be raised have invoked 
some sales of sterling. The larger cause is the knowledge that 
next month’s meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
cannot escape a vital discussion of European Exchange 
parities. Inevitably, in the eyes of some foreign exchange 
operators, that throws the parity of sterling into the field 
of possible debate. 

If, for example, the hare of more flexible exchange rates 
and wider margins between the upper and lower support 
points were started again (and though it will not be started 
from this country, it is possible that it will be raised from 
the continental side) that might imply that the lower support 
point of sterling might be a little below what it now is and 
the upper support point a little higher. In times of seasonal 
pressure which goes with the wheat and tobacco buying 
season now in progress, sterling would tend towards its lower 
support point just as in the other half of the year’s cycle it 
would tend towards the upper part. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Investors Turn to Kaffirs 


oops can change fast in the markets in the dog days 
M of August. This week there has been a complete 
reversal. Gilt-edged stocks are sharply down. The 
Financial Times index of Government securities has 
dropped in the week ended on Wednesday from 83.02 to 
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81.94 and business has died away. Industrials have better 
than held their own, The Economist indicator rising from 
214.7 to 216.2. There are sufficient reasons why the gold 
share market should attract attention now. The currency 
argument, the troubles of the franc, and the forthcoming 
International Monetary discussions provide one main cause, 
for gold shares are still mainly bought as a hedge against 
currency ; the buying, however, did not to any great extent 
come from France. Another attraction is provided by the 
rising profitability of the mining industry in South Africa 
taken as a whole. The important new financing moves that 
have been announced also focus attention on the finance 
houses. They include the formation of a new holding com- 
pany, Rand American Investments (Proprietary), in the 
“ Cornerhouse ” group ; a private placing by Middle Wit- 
watersrand (West Areas) of a £1} million debenture ; and a 
provision by Anglo-American of up to about £3} million 
in capital and on loan to WRIT to enable that company to 
participate in Western Ultra Deep Level venture. 


Cleaning Up Bond-washing 


HE Stock Exchange Council’s notice on “bond wash- 
T ing” sent out to brokers, money brokers and gilt 
edged jobbers has been a major event in the gilt edged 
market, sufficient in conjunction with a weak sterling 
exchange to put the nascent recovery in the market smartly 
into reverse gear. The council has told members that it 
would regard these activities in future as unbecoming of a 
Stock Exchange member and has implied that its announce- 
ment, which though not yet a rule carries a veiled threat 


A BOND-WASHING EXAMPLE 


Mr Principal deals through a broker 
with A. Fobber & Co. 


Mr P. sells £100,000 British 
Gas 4% 1967-72 at 85} cum. 
interest 

Less broker’s commission at } 
per cent ex interest 


PRINCIPAL’S 


Buys back same stock at 83{ ex 
PROFIT 


interest 83,875 
Broker’s commission on closing nil 


1,250 


Less net interest passed on.... 1,150 


Tax free profit 100 


A. Jobber buys the stock from 
Mr P. at 85} cum. interest. . 

Sells back to Mr P. at 83{ ex 
interest 


85,250 
83,875 


Apparent Loss 1,375 

JOBBER’S 

PROFIT Less: 

Net interest 1,150 

Tax refund 850 

(8/6 in the £ on six months’ 
interest) 


2,000 
Profit subject to tax 


of severe disciplinary action, is an interim move while 
further and more permanent arrangements are being 
thrashed out. It is worth while to outline what it is that 
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the Council is concerned to suppress, why it is necessary to 
suppress it, and why it is far from easy to frame a rule that 
will do so. 

The essence of the transaction in its simplest form is sale 
of a block of stock cum interest and its repurchase immedi- 
ately ex interest both transactions being done during the 
three weeks in which dealings in long and medium dated gilt 
edged stocks are allowed in either form. The buyer is 
normally a “ gross fund” such as a stock jobber who pays 
tax on the profits of his business ; he makes his profit (sub- 
ject to tax) out of his claim for refund of the tax deducted 
from the interest warrant which is what he really bought by 
the two transactions. The seller in effect shares the spoils 
because the margin between the cum interest and ex interest 
prices are adjusted so as to leave him a profit. The whole 
profit to both parties is thus provided by the tax refund from 
the Inland Revenue Department. The example illustrates 
how it can be done. 

The snag is that the transaction can be done again and 
again within the three week period and there is good statisti- 
cal evidence that it was being done with borrowed stock. 
The amount of borrowed stock outstanding tends to rise 
sharply with the approach of three weeks before the ex 
interest date. The clear implication is that the department 
of Inland Revenue was being milked of tax refunds in 
respect of notional interest payments. The suspicion is 
that the losses to the national revenue were heavy. 
That practice was stopped about a year ago on the short 
dated stocks by abolishing the three week period. So the 
money market is not this time a suspected offender nor is 
the practice possible with 34 per cent war loan where 
interest is not tax deducted at source and for which the three 
weeks period of grace is not allowed. It is now the 
turn of the medium and long dated stocks. 

It is easy to say “ stop the practice ” but less easy to devise 
a way of doing so without injustice. It woud be unjust to 
place all the blame on the jobbers. They do not usually 
know who the principal in a transaction is nor necessarily 
that he is bond washing. Nor is it possible to say that they 
can do their business without borrowing and lending stock. 
One firm of jobbers has sent a strongly worded protest to 
the Council adding that they will not in future do cum inter- 
est and ex interest bargains unless the broker supports his 
order with a written clearance from the Council. It should 
often be possible for brokers to avoid taking on business, the 
essence of which is bond washing. But a permanent substi- 
tute for the present dealing system will be difficult to find. 
It will certainly have to be worked out in collaboration with 
the Inland Revenue authorities. 


THE ECONOMY 


Steel Demand Disinflated 


T is a matter of opinion whether disinflation has or has 
I not had sufficient effect on the British economy as 4 
whole : but just how substantial its effect has been on the 
engineering industries can be judged from the fall in steel 
consumption that is indicated by delivery figures which the 
Iron and Steel Board published this week. They show that 
deliveries of finished steel made in British works to mer- 
chants and consumers in this country were slightly lower 
in the first and second quarters of this year : and that since 
consumers slashed their private imports of steel to only a 
third of the level a year before, total purchases of steel by 
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available in Britain 


Here’s great news! The famous Hough PAYLOADERS are now to be sold and ser- 


viced in Britain! They’re the world’s finest pneumatic-tyred tractor shovels MODEL 
.. built by the pioneers of this type of equipment... proved for over 35 years ee OD 

in countless applications . . . used more extensively than all other makes 

combined! For tough jobs, higher output, lower material handling costs, it’s 


PAYLOADERS you want. Just look at the features of the biggest PAYLOADER Of all... 125 a 


* EXCLUSIVE POWER-TRANSFER DIFFERENTIALS — automatically direct most power to - 
the wheels that are gripping, whenever the other wheels tend to spin. 





* 4-WHEEL DRIVE with TORQUE * 21,000 Ib. BREAKOUT FORCE 

CONVERTER 
* POWER-SHIFT TRANSMISSION * — ROLLBACK AT GROUND These International 

(no clutching!) Construction Equipment Dealers 
* POWER-BOOSTED STEERING —and this special extra: are at your service: 
VO ———————— —_—<—=—<—=<__ «i. JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD. 
* 2:CU. YD. BUCKET 4-in-1 BUCKET (available on special order) EDINBURGH, GLASGOW & ABERDEEN 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 
NOTTINGHAM & SHILDON 


& SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. 
4 LONDON, STRATFORD-ON-AVON & BELFAST 


MANUFACTURED BY 


iota? THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. | SNM | 0 WESTERN CONTERD TORS SeRWiCES 


waavesTeR BRISTOL 





A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON. E.C.1 
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British industry and by steel merchants were down by 
something of the order of six per cent. In the first quarter, 
indeed, purchases by consumers were nearly 10 per cent 
down ; but they were not putting nearly as much steel in 
stock as a year before, so consumption of steel in the first 
three months of this year looks to have been about § per cent 
lower than in early 1956. Since then certain industries 
may well have been using up steel from their stocks, to 
support resurgent demand for motor vehicles and metal 
consumer goods: but their total purchases from home and 
abroad were still significantly down in the early summer. 
During this period British steel output has been catching 
up its consumers quite fast : its output in the first half year 
was about § per cent higher than in 1956, and in July, at 
362,500 ingot tons a week, was a record for the month. 


FINISHED STEEL DELIVERIES TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


First Quarter, Second Quarter, 
1957 1957+ 


% change 
from same 
period 


% change | 
| from same | 
000 tons | period | ’000 tons 


1956 1956 


Shipbuilding, etc. ....... 251-9 
Coal mining 193-3 
ROMWEYS, CSC...6000006 ce 320-7 
Building, etc 429-8 
General engineering 643-6 
Motors, cycles, aircraft . 264-7 
Wire, etc. 216-1 
Drop forgings, bolts, etc.. 229-3 
Hollowware, canning, etc.*| 308-3 
Other consumers 159-9 
Stockholding merchants . | 491-2 


254-6 
192-4 
313-8 
413-4 
60! -3 
317-9 
211-6 
216-3 
302-4 
149-9 
452-8 


—w 
wu O- Oo —-NNOO 
—UNDWW—NAAAMW 


+111 +14+4+44+ 


WU=KNXONN=—@ 


WAUNKO=ANVO—— 
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Total home deliveries . 


3,508 -8 
Exports by producers ... 


— 08 | 3.826-4 } + 0- 
679-2 


+20-6 708 -7 +20- 


Total deliveries | 4,188-0 | + 2-1 | 4,135-1 § + 3-3 


Imports :-— 
Of semis by producers, 
used in processing 
above deliveries .... 70-4 
By consumers, apart 
from above deliveries 114-0 


—21-1 83-5 
—66°2 86-3 


+ 0-7 
—70-1 


* Including all tinplate deliveries. t Provisional. 


Between these much ampler supplies and much lower home 
demand, the industry has had room to sell far more steel 
abroad : its direct exports were a fifth higher than in the 
first half of 1956. 


Into the Right Places 


UBLICATION of the manpower figures for June makes it 
possible for the first time to trace the broad trends in 
British employment during boom and disinflation: it is only 
for June and December each year that the Ministry of 
Labour provides a run of comparable figures. Interest rates 
were raised early in 1955, and further disinflationary mea- 
sures followed that autumn and at the beginning of 1956: 
it is only during the last twelve months that one can really 
see their effect in the labour figures. The table shows 
changes in the pattern of employment over the last four 
years : since these were broadly in the same direction up to 
mid-1956, the actual distribution of Britain’s active man- 
power is shown at that time. These broad figures, which 
show that during disinflation manufacturing lost labour, as 
did building and transport, while mining achieved a small 
but welcome increase and distribution and the various ser- 
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vice trades went on growing, conceal some other important 
shifts. Though on balance the labour force of the engineer- 
ing industries declined fractionally, within it some of the 


SHIFTS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


(thousands) 


Totals 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 — 1956-57 
| 1956 


Working population .... +294 +245 +195 


24,107 —138 
Civil employment +366 +329 +216 


23,149 | —123 


Of which : 
Agriculture, etc....... 
Mining 
Gas, electricity, water 
Building 
Transport & Commun. 
Distribution 


wWwurue 


National Government. 
Local Government.... 


bl Peehee eh | 
Ww 


o-kSn 
+ +1++44+111 
+1++11++1 


Manufacturing 


Of which: 

Chemicals, etc 

WONG 5 5:0 u ecw ates oe 
Vehicles 

Engineering, etc. ..... 
Textiles and clothing. . 
Food, drink, tobacco.. 
Other manufacturing.. 


I+) ++++ 


capital goods industries gained men who have been 
ing out the job of increasing investment. 

Until the middle of last year the country’s working 
population, the number of people in civil employment and 
the manufacturing labour force were all still growing: since 
then small declines have occured in each. During 1955-56, 
as in previous years, this was less as a result of “ natural ” 
growth in the working population than because more of the 
total population in Britain took paid employment. Just now 
the changes took place in 1956-57 is an intriguing question : 
but it cannot be answered until next year when the Ministry 
of Labour tells us the age pattern this summer. 


UK TRADE 


Deficit Widens Again 


FTER their unexpected decline in June, imports into 
Britain rose again last month, and the trade deficit 
widened sharply. Exports remained steady, at £281.4 
million, exactly the average for the first six months of the 
year, though shipments to North America continued to 
rise : in July their value was £38.8 million, nearly 10 per 
cent above the average of the first half-year. Imports rose 
in value to £359.6 million : with a slight dip in the value 
of re-exports, the trade deficit was £68.8 million, the same 
as in April. 

Movements of seaborne trade may still have been affected 
in July by some final ripples of re-routing through the Suez 
Canal, and after the unexpectedly low value of cargoes 
arriving in June, some bunching of shipments to Britain 
last month was to be expected. Moreover, higher imports 
are inevitable as production here resumes its growth, and 
it is in the home market that demand is deliberately being 
allowed to revive. This is indeed out of line with the copy- 
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book maxims that warn one against a growth in production 
unless one can exactly match it with a proportionate increase 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 








R2- Exports 

Imports Exports exports Trade to North 

c.i-f. f.0.b. f.o.b. deficit Americat 
Wee? Wee decade ccs 323-6 242-1 9-9 71-6 27-0 
i ger e 324-1 264-3 12-2 47-6 35-1 
1956 Ist quarter.... 328-3 258-3 13-6 56-4 28-5 
2nd quarter... 330-6 272-0 13-1 45-5 39-4 
3rd quarter ... 312-3 247-2 9-0 56-1 34-3 
4th quarter ... 325-2 279-9 13-0 32-3 38-0 
1957 Ist quarter.... 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 33-9 
2nd quarter... 346-9 283-8 10:2 52-9 39-3 
err 349-7 272-2 8-6 68-9 44-1 
DO Gas xecseu 374-5 302-9 1-8 59-8 38-8 
 cvccceene 323-8 275-8 10-1 37-9 34-4 
Se” caeneewen 359-6 281-4 9-4 68-8 38-8 





* Provisional. + Excludes silver bullion repaid to the United States. 


in exports, and it needs watching : but a couple of possibly 
odd months need not be too worrying. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


More Haste, More Waste 


WoO attempts by the Government, during post-Korean 
= rearmament, to bypass its normal circumlocution and 
get military equipment faster had their belated memorials 
in a report from the Committee of Public Accounts this 
week: neither saved much time, and each wasted a vast 
sum of money. In the first, the expedient of ordering a 
production batch of fighter aircraft to a somewhat vague 
specification based upon a swept-wing aircraft which had 
already been developed for research purposes completely 
failed, finally leaving the Royal Air Force with “ 129 flyable 
aircraft and 23 others” that could not do the job required 
at a cost of £40 million. In the other, the sad tale of 
specifying, developing, and purchasing a specialised combat 
vehicle which was later replaced by much cheaper, though 
slightly less capable, commercial vehicles is recounted along 
with a rather more scandalous mistake allowing orders for 
700 ten-ton combat lorries to stand for two years after it had 
been decided that only 105 were really needed. The loss of 
public money on the whole combat vehicle project, also, was 
swelled by a 1949 decision to expedite production by placing 
orders as soon as possible after trials had shown the design 
to be satisfactory: troop trials were left to the early 
deliveries of vehicles under the production order. 

In both cases, the equipment was considerably modified 
before the more extensive service trials took place. But 
modifications did not remove the main defect in the 
Swift aircraft (which had been forecast by the research 
establishment at Farnborough within a month of the placing 
of the original order); and the almost completely 
tedesigned }-ton combat vehicle, in service, produced “ very 
numerous ” defect reports before the War Office decided 
it was too complex and too expensive to keep in operation. 
As to the combat vehicles, the committee feels that 

there has been a tendency since the war for th Service 

Departments and the Ministry of Supply to try to produce 

new designs which, in the event, have proved too costly 

and delicate or complicated .. . their needs have ultimately 

been met by slightly adapted commercial products. 
Obviously, this does not apply to aircraft: the Swift is a 
much more complex example of an abortive attempt to speed 
up the slow cycle of aircraft development production and 
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delivery—of which many other people have been as critical 
as this committee is of monetary waste. The committee is 
disturbed that the specification for such an aircratf turned 
out to be too vague and indefinite for the Government, 
having accepted prototypes and some production aircraft, to 
make any claim for breach of contract when the Swift failed 
to fulfil it. It is extraordinarily difficult to imprison the 
creative but loudy business of developing weapons of such 
tremendous complexity within the cage of legal language, 
and the committee may be baying the moon when, inevitably, 
it hopes the Ministry of Supply will try to do so in future. 
It may, again, be “ a most dangerous and speculative policy ” 
to order aircraft direct off the drawing-board: but calculated 
risks cannot always come off. 


Stargazing is Expensive 


OME personal controversy has been stirred up by a 
S Statement in a report from the Committee of Public 
Accounts this week that the engineering consultant 
who designed Manchester University’s new radio-telescope 
at Jodrell Bank in Cheshire, which appears to have cost 
about twice as much as was originally expected, changed his 
design without consulting the university or in particular 
the professor of radio astronomy who lived on the site. The 
statement looked incredible : both gentlemen declare it to 
be untrue. The burden of the committee’s complaint, how- 
ever, appears better founded. 


The radio-telescope, a huge parabolic radar dish 250 feet 
in diameter weighing some 700 tons, was estimated in 
March, 19§2, to cost £335,450 (including four years’ run- 
ning expenses); by May, 1953, the figure was up to 
£439,616, of which the Nuffield Foundation agreed to pay 
£200,000 and the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research £230,000. In November, 1954, the university 
notified DSIR that this cost would be exceeded by 
£50,000 : a year later, it told DSIR orally that the extra 
cost would in fact be £240,000. In March, 1956, it was 
estimated that the eventual cost might reach £700,000 
(including {£50,000 for four years’ recurrent expenses) : 
DSIR recommended a further grant of half the excess over 
£430,000, subject to a limit of £130,000. The telescope is 
now nearly completed, and has indeed been considerably 
modified during its building to deal with waves of much 
shorter length: it has been covered in and fitted with a 
“ skirt ” of iron girders around the original dish and with a 
stabilising arc. 

Grant-aided projects such as this are generally controlled 
by a special building sub-committee : none was set up on 
this one until the Treasury made this a condition of authoris- 
ing the supplementary finance required. Expenditure on the 
telescope, the Treasury and the committee agreed, had not 
been properly controlled by the university, but “in the 
experience of the University Grants Committee that was 
not typical of the University’s financial administration.” (It 
might have been feared that the Committee of Public 
Accounts would instance this as an argument for its often- 
repeated plea to be able to overlook the universities’ capital 
expenditure under UGC grants much more closely: but, 
in fact, in this report and for the present, it accepts the only 
slightly greater access to such information that the Treasury — 
has conceded). Meanwhile, Professor Lovell is very satisfied 
with his “magnificent” instrument, and considers it 
“ ironical ” that taxpayers should criticise the cost of it— 
which, by his standards at least, would not be considered 
astronomical. 
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NEW FACTORIES 


Capacity Goes on Growing 


ANUFACTURING industry’s three-year boom in making 
plans to put up more factories has now almost played 
itself out. The total floor area of schemes receiving Board 
of Trade approval rose from 39 million square feet in 1953, 
to 71 million in 1954, and to 92 million in 1955. Last year 
approvals dropped to 71 million again and a further fall is 
likely this year. By the end of June the total space approved 
amounted to 32 million square feet, 4 million less than in 
1956. But the pace of constructing the projects manufac- 
turers have decided to carry on beyond the planning stages 
shows no sign of slackening. About 98 million square feet 
was still under construction at the beginning of this year, 
10 million more than twelve months before ; and at least 
60 million square feet of the projects that had passed 
approval stage but had not then been started were waiting 
for work to begin. 

This is a formidable amount of work in hand for the 
contractors who build for industry, and should be enough 
to occupy them for another two or three years. The sharp 
drop last year in schemes on which work started, from 
66 million square feet in 1955 to 58 million square feet, 
appears to be no more than a reflection of the heavy and 

still growing load of 

Area FACTORY BUILDING factory construction 
mng ft PROGRESS work actually under 

100 way. But these 
figures, and those for 

80 schemes completed, 

which rose from 41 

60 million square feet in 

1955 to a provisional 
eal. 48 million, need to be 
qualified in that they 
refer to whole 
schemes. Thus a new 
factory or an exten- 
sion is not recorded 
as completed until 
the last square foot of 
construction has been finished, and one or two large schemes 
of 5 million square feet or so can cause considerable fluctua- 
tions in either set of figures. 

The volume of new industrial building, allowing for these 
statistical quirks, still appears likely to rise again this year, 
however, though manufacturers estimated for the Board 
of Trade a year ago that they would be spending 7 per cent 
less this year on new building work. With nearly 50 million 
square feet added to manufacturing area last year and at 
least that much again this year, manufacturing industry will 
have acquired by the end of 1957 more than 350 million 
square feet of new factory space since the war and about 
275 million square feet since 1951, when roughly 3,000 
million square feet were thought to be in use. If this unoffi- 
cial estimate is right, and if factories ought to be replaced 
after 50 years to 70 years, then sheer replacement ought to 
absorb 45 million to 60 million square feet of new construc- 
tion a year. But manufacturers have clearly been adding to 
their total output capacity. Even allowing for extra effici- 
ency in using workshop space, this suggests that factories, 
like houses, are kept in use far longer than was intended 
when they were built. 


COMPLETED 


1948 ‘50 ‘52 ‘54 ‘56 
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INVESTMENT IN CANADA 


Hawker-Siddeley’s New Bid 


HE gossips were right. The Hawker-Siddeley group, 
. which only recently bought a one-third interest in 
Algoma Steel at the cost of upwards of $15 million, is 
angling for a still bigger fish in Canada—Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited (Dosco). A.V. Roe Canada, 
Limited, the group’s Canadian subsidiary, is offering 1} 
common shares of no par value and a cash payment of 
$(Canadian)10.25 for each common share of Dosco. 
Holders of the 4 per cent convertible debentures are offered 
314 common shares of Avro Canada plus $199.75 for each 
$500 of debentures held ; holders of the 4} per cent con- 
vertible debentures are offered 68} common shares plus 
$574.46 for each $1,000 held. The formal offer will be made 
not later than August 30th, and has to be accepted by at 
least 52 per cent Dosco’s common stockholders, after allow- 
ing for the full conversion of the debentures. The cost in 
cash to Avro Canada is stated to be not less than $165 
million, assuming 52 per cent control, and could run to 
$31 million if all the shares and debentures are acquired. 

By making this offer Hawker-Siddeley is staking its faith 
in Canada, and incidentally in Canada’s ore reserves, up to 
the hilt. Dominion Steel and Coal’s big interests are inte- 
grated. Centred on Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, it has 
a network of coal and iron mines, iron and steel works, 
rolling and drawing mills, shipyards, graving docks, and 
it builds railway freight cars besides. With control of 
Dosco, Avro Canada would obtain extensive vertical 
integration backwards towards its raw materials, while at 
the same time broadening its existing interests (through 
Canadian Car and Foundry) in transport equipment. 
Acceptance of the offer may also bring nearer the raising of 
fresh capital by Hawker-Siddeley in order to help Avro 
finance the purchase. To a Canadian shareholder in Dosco, 
with his shares now standing at $(Canadian) 27} and with 
Avro Canada’s shares at $183, the offer is worth about $32). 
On the assumption—an assumption which has held good in 
the past in similar transactions—that the cash portion of 
the bid is freely available as switch dollars in London, the 
offer is worth in mock London dollars about $73 to the 
British shareholder in Dosco. The oddity is that in the 
process of moving away from aircraft in this country and 
becoming a major steel producer in Canada, the parent 
company, Hawker-Siddeley, may lose its voting control of 
Avro Canada unless it protects its interests by buying 
more shares. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Mortgage Demand—and Money 


wo conc'usions must be drawn from the quarterly 

figures of the building societies—first that the societies 
were amply justified in not cutting their interest rates when 
Bank rate was reduced in February. They might, as events 
have turned out, usefully have increased them. Second, 
now that the Halifax society is fully competitive in interest 
rates it and perhaps a few other big societies are exerting 
strong competitive pressure for the supp!y of savings coming 
in for investment. The table in which the quarterly returns 
of the members of the Building Societies Association have 
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They mean more to me than oil and petrol. 
I always buy their weedkillers, insecticides 
and fungicides. My crops turn in higher 
yields because of Shell fertiliser . . . from 
seed protected by their seed dressings, as 
like as not. And it’s Shell again when I make 
silage. Surprising, eh ? Shell are one of the 
top producers of chemicals for agriculture - 
and the biggest in Britain producing 


chemicals from petroleum. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the farmer 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd - Styrene Products Ltd. 
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been amalgamated with those of the Halifax society to the 
same dates shows that the amount of share and deposit 
subscriptions received in the three months ended June 30th 
fell again sharply. It remained higher than at June 30th 
last year and the withdrawals dropped usefully to well below 
the figure for either the previous quarter or the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. But obviously the societies have 
not at their present rates of interest been able to attract 
enough investment to satisfy the demand for mortgages in 
full. The total advanced at over £90 million did indeed 
reach a high figure, though not a record one, and it is 
common knowledge that most societies could have been 


BUILDING SOCIETY POINTERS 


2nd quarter, Ist quarter, 2nd quarter, 
1956 1957 1957 
(£000) (£000) (£000) 


85,700 104,666 96,148 
71,832 73,911 64,483 


Saving : 
Shares and deposits received. . 
Shares and deposits withdrawn 


Lending : 
Advances made 
Principal repaid and interest... 


Funds : 


77,315 
66,981 


73,238 
69,072 


90,982 
76,060 


267,132 


314,384 
1,942,772 


2,070,112 


325,165 


Combined assets 2,118,158 


Ninety per cent. sample including figures from the Building Societies 
Association plus those of the Halifax society. 
lending much more freely if the money had been available. 
If the societies had yielded to a good deal of public sugges- 
tion and cut their rates when Bank rate came down the least 
that could have happened would have been that much less 
money would have been available for mortgage lending. 

Figures for the Halifax society for the first half of that 
society’s financial year—the six months ended July 31st— 
are also available. They show impressive progress with total 
assets at £320.9 million, an increase of £23.6 million in 
the half year. That growth of 7.9 per cent in half a year 
may, for rough comparison, be set against the growth of 
4.2 per cent in the combined assets of the members of the 
Association (which does not now include the Halifax) in 
the slightly different six-month period ended on June 30th. 
Clearly the Halifax society has been scooping the pool. And 
in the six months ended July 30th it was able to lend on 
mortgage £35.8 million, against £22.0 million in the 
corresponding half of the previous year and was still able to 
return a liquidity ratio of 17 per cent. There is indeed 
no cause for worry about liquidity in most of the 
better societies. At the end of June the liquidity ratio of the 
Association’s members stood at 15.0 per cent, against 13.7 
per cent a year earlier, and the average for the Association 
and the Halifax stood at 15.4 per cent, against 13.8 per 
cent. It is not on the score of liquidity that building society 
men are doing hard thinking. The present structure of 
interest rates leaves little to be added to reserves, so that 
rapid growth is steadily ending reserve ratios. 


TRANSPORT IN TOWNS 


London Transport’s Millstones 


ost of the larger urban public transport undertakings 

here and in north America are up against the same 

basic problem. Rising prosperity is leading the public to 
spend its extra income on private rather than on public 
transport and on leisure activities that obviate the need for 
travel altogether ; but peak demand for public transport 
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from people surging into work in the morning and surging 
out again in the evening, which settles the total capacity 
that any undertaking has to provide, is remaining the same 
or declining much more slowly than total demand. Yet 
by convention and convenience the costs of providing that 
capacity are spread over total traffics. So the peaks are 
accentuated, costs and charges go up, and the travelling 
public is given further encouragement to use its own private 
transport or to stay at home watching television—which 
curtails total demand and so on. The more cars 
there are, too, the greater the congestion in the streets, and 
the more difficult it becomes for the public undertaking to 
use its existing peak capacity effectively and provide rapid 
services at regular intervals—as petro] rationing demon- 
strated in reverse last winter. 

What London Transport, which also finds the population 
it serves growing more slowly than the area it has to cover, 
thinks about all this is made quite plain in its latest annual 
review. It “is in no doubt that the greatest long-term 
threat to the prosperity (and therefore the usefulness) of the 

public service, in the 

future as it has been 

Powote| in the immediate 

100| past, is private motor 

transport.” It attri- 

butes nearly half of 

the net fall in its 

60 | traffic, measured in 

passenger miles, be- 

-K YNN M40] tween 1950 and 1955 

PRIVATE CARS PER to the growth of 

he eS motoring and motor 

YI AY NV A \ cycling. Three house- 

VA holds in every ten in 

its area now possess 

cars (one in two also 

now has television), 

and it expects to see double the present number of cars 
in eight years. 

How London Transport and o.uer interested bodies 
expect to see these difficulties resolved is less clear. Its 
chairman has been known to hint at banning private cars 
altogether from London, and the present annual review 


RIDES ON 
LONDON TRANSPORT 
SERVICES PER 80 
HEAD OF \ 
POPULATION \ 


- approves of parking meters, more garages, staggered work- 


ing hours, and better town planning. The LCC has now 
published some details of how it intends to limit office 
space in the central area and the distance office workers 
have to travel, but none of these good intentions are to 
be applied to the enormous volume of new office space 
already planned and approved. Staggering working hours 
by 15 or 30 minutes can help to blunt the peakiness 
of the one-way surges into and out of the inner area each 
day, but this will ease the congestion of passengers rather 
than significantly affect the peak capacity the public operator 
will have to provide. Both of these palliatives have merit, 
but their value is limited against the scale of the present 
problem. 


New Garages in Prospect 


ARKING meters, when they eventually appear, should 
have an immediate impact upon the traffic congestion 
that plagues travel in the central areas of large cities. This 
use of the price mechanism to ration the kerbside space that 


_ can practicably be set aside for the short-term parker will 
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reinforce and put some order into the present process of 
“ natural ecology ” that already puts some limit on the total 
traffic that tries to get through. Streets will be freed for the 
traffic that wants to move, rather than stop, and the scale of 
charges—6d. an hour for two hours, then ros. for the next 
two, and the threat of removal and a fine after four hours— 
should bring private developers back into the garage busi- 
ness. Though the introduction of parking meters in central 
London has been set back several months by a silly legal 
mistake at the Ministry of Transport, a number of projects 
for off-street garages are now moving forward, including 
one under Finsbury Square. 


Where there is a demand for garage space in the evening 
as well as during the day, as in the West End, it can be 
economic to run a newly-built garage. The return a site 
developer could get from an office building is equivalent 
roughly to {150 to £250 a year per car space (I§s. to 
25s. a square foot of floor area), which means £3 to 
£4 15s. a week of five days or 12s. to 19s. a day. With 
the doubtful assumption that the value of money will fall 
over the life of the building (some garage owners appear 
quite willing thus to ignore the question of replacement cost) 
and the statutory chance of getting a subsidy from local 
parking meter revenue, the risks have already seemed worth 
taking to some, particularly those with pre-war garages built 
at much lower costs 


A garage rent equivalent to the return for an office build- 
ing on the same site (with or without any subsidy from 
parking meters) is, after all, the economic price that 
motorists must expect to pay for bringing their cars into 
town and driving through streets bereft of free kerb parkers. 
The alternatives are driving to periphery garages and con- 
tinuing by public transport or using the public service all 
the way. Even if all the 50,000 all-day car-parkers in inner 
London were added to the million passengers London 
Transport already brings in and carries out each day, the 
extra load would be quite small—and surface public services 
would be more rapid and regular in the less congested 
streets. But building more garages—and cutting new roads 
—will not end the problem ; they can be expected to suck 
in still more traffic. It is time for the respective roles of 
public and private transport in large cities to be looked at 
together, and urban transport needs considered as a whole. 


NICKEL 


Sales from the Stockpile 


VENTS have moved fast in nickel since last December, 
E when International Nickel Company of Canada raised 
the price of nickel pellets by £81 to £600 a ton (delivered 
United Kingdom). Since then, as the statements of Inco’s 
chairman have shown, nickel is on the way to ceasing to 
be a scarce metal in the United States. Some producers 
have contracts that still enable them to deliver nickel at 
fixed prices to the United States strategic stockpile, but 
nearly the whole of the stockpile intake in America is now 
being diverted to industry. In Britain the easing of supplies 
has been less marked. Most consumers are still applying 
to Mond Nickel Company, Inco’s subsidiary, for additional 
quantities ; they have every incentive to do so, for the 
small quantities that are available from time to time on 
the open market still cost about twice as much as “ regular ” 
nickel. But now the Board of Trade has announced that 
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it is to release 1,600 tons of nickel pellets from its strategic 
stock. As the quantity is equivalent to roughly seven per 
cent of Britain’s annual consumption, it represents a useful 
addition to supplies. Sales will be made through Mond 
Nickel at its normal price ; the metal must be consumed 
in Britain and sales will be spread over the period Septem- 
ber, 1957, to June, 1958. About 500 tons is to be offered 
in the near future. 

Will this release from the stockpile satisfy consumers’ 
extta needs ? On that point nickel experts have not yet 
made up their minds. But International Nickel and its 
subsidiaries have no doubt that the time is approaching 
when producers will once again have to go out and seek 
fresh markets. They appear to be confident that markets 


for large additional quantities can with energy be 
developed. 


CYCLES 


Only Scooters Prosper 


HE One bright spot this year in the cycle business, which 
Tis still sadly in the doldrums, has been the uninter- 
rupted strength of the market in scooters and other types 
of light powered machines. Even the tighter hire purchase 
controls that were put on at the end of May appear to have 
hardly affected sales of these models whereas sales of more 
conventional motor cycles have been cut further. Pedal 
cycle output, at just over a million machines up to 


-the end of May, has been even lower than last year and 


nearly a third below the rate of production reached in 1955 
before the market slumped. Export sales are now the cause 
of the trouble ; shipments this year have dropped by a 
third, and the decline is widely scattered through several 
overseas markets. The home market, which turned sour 
last year, has since shown a small recovery. 

Precise figures of scooter sales are still not readily avail- 
able, but new registrations of motor cycles between 60 cc 
and 150 cc in the five months to May have risen from 
24,800 in 1955 and 20,100 in 1956 to 50,400 this year. 
This category would include most of the more popular types 
of scooters, and it has been estimated that the scooter 
element was about 10,000 last year and perhaps 38,000 this 
year. Home production, with more new models on sale, 
has more than doubled, and imports have risen even more. 
The total number of scooters on the road last June, 115,000, 
was roughly double the total twelve months before. Regis- 
trations of the smaller types of powered machines, of up 
to 60 cc, have also jumped from 14,400 in 1955 to 27,000 
this year. Home sales of heavier machines, however, have 
only slightly risen and are still well below the levels reached 
two years ago, and exports of motor cycles as a whole have, 
like bicycles, slumped by almost a third. 


RESEARCH 


More Room in the Prison 


NDER a new Research Council with executive powers 
U that its former Advisory Council did not possess, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is now 
wel] into the fourth year of the five-year programme of 
expansion that it began in April, 1954. That plan provided 
for an increase of about 1,000, or 25 per cent, in its staff ; 
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of about £900,000 a year in its annual net vote ; and for a 
building programme of about £6 million ; it was designed 
to cover 95 per cent of the extra research activities that 
DSIR felt it could usefully perform. In the annual report 
that it published last week (for the year ending March, 
1956!) the department expressed some disappointment 


DSIR’s 5-YEAR PLAN: PROGRESS SO FAR 


Net Current Expenditure Capital 

expenditure Staff 
on Ministry | (middle of 
Actually of Works year) 


Estimates spent estimates 


£ No. 
1,342,975 4,073 


1,497,500 4,220 
2,039,200 4,379 
2,061,300 4,655 


£. 
5,254,342 


5,898,016 
6,428,693 


£ 
5,688,831 


6,267,210 
6,528,160 
7,552, 100 
8,449,536 


about the progress with building that the Ministry of Works 
was carrying out for it. Otherwise, accepting the necessity 
for cuts in Government expenditure from time to time 
through stringencies in the whole economy, the five-year 
plan seems comparatively well advanced: in particular, the 
1955-1956 increase in DSIR’s staff went most of the way 
towards restoring deficiencies in recruiting during the first 
two of the five years. 

Scientific manpower, the former Advisory Council recog- 
nised, is the limiting factor upon the expansion of all 
Britain’s research resources : as it says in the report, “ we 
must and do accept that we cannot expect to see everything 
done which we believe to be fully justifiable when looked 
at from a limited departmental standpoint. It would be 
otherwise if there were available a body of unused scientific 
resources.” A year before, the council said that the five- 
year programme sometimes appeared as a prison, though 
one with expanding walls : in this, its valedictory report 
(though most of its members have continued on the new 
executive research council) the distinguished band of 
prisoners appear resigned if not repentant. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


A Mexican Investment 


HE International Finance Corporation, now just over a 

year old, announced this week that its second invest- 
ment will be in Engraves y Productos Industriales, SA, a 
medium-sized Mexican company engaged in making indus- 
trial components. Engraves has been built up over the past 
four years and is jointly owned by Americans and Mexicans. 
The loan takes the form of $600,000 in ten-year Notes, half 
in dollars and half in pesos ; both portions bear a fixed 7 
per cent interest plus interest contingent on future profits, 
and carry an option to convert 40 per cent of the loan into 
shares. Amortisation of the notes begins in the fourth year, 
the company reserving the right to redeem at par at any 
time. IFC is precluded from holding equities, but a prior 
charge with a conversion option is a fine technique both for 
turning over the lender’s capital and for making a profit if 
the enterprise turns out well, as organisations like the FCI 
and ICFC in this country have found. If all goes well the 
conversion option can be exercised and the ‘resulting 
ordinary shares sold to the public at a price justified by the 
earning power which the loan has developed. The lender 
then finds himself in funds again. 
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RAW JUTE 


Prices Fall Further 


HE fall in prices of Pakistan raw jute has gathered pace. 
This week firsts touched £98 a ton cif for August- 
September shipment, £20 a ton below the price quoted for 
old crop firsts before the market started to weaken at the end 
of June. Earlier reports had indicated that the new season’s 
crops in India and Pakistan would be late, owing to a pro- 
longed spell of dry weather. Some consumers in Europe 
could not wait for new crop supplies, and sellers were able 
to obtain high prices. 

The latest reports tell a different tale. The new crops 
are said to be making good progress, and, as sowings in 
Pakistan were not restricted, the crop should be larger than 
last season’s. Anticipation of ample supplies has turned the 
market sharply in the buyer’s favour. Consumers are natur- 
ally buying cautiously, in the hope that prices will weaken 
further ; firsts are still some £5 a ton dearer than a year 
ago. Prices of jute goods in Calcutta, on the other hand, 
have been fairly steady recently. As the Dundee jute indus- 
try buys its raw material from Pakistan, and no longer 
receives unlimited protection against competition from 
Indian goods, the recent movements in’ the Pakistan and 
Calcutta markets are helpful to Dundee. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Borax (Holdings) have declared an 
interim dividend of 2 11/12 per cent, against the equivalent 
of 2 per cent, which was followed by a final of 6} per cent. 
But they stated earlier that it was intended to reduce the 
disparity between the two payments, and that any increase 
in the interim dividend did not thus necessarily imply an 
increase in the total payment. 


* * * 


The offer by the House of Fraser of four of its §s. “A” 
ordinary shares plus Ios. in cash for every {£1 ordinary share 
in John Barker has been successful. By August 8th accept- 
ances in respect of over 80 per cent of the Barker shares 
had been received, and since then further “ substantial ” 
numbers of acceptances have been received. The closing 
date of the offer, which has been made unconditional, has 
been extended to August 27th. 


* * * 


On Monday the Rhodesian Selection Trust group cut its 
fixed price of copper by {10 to £210 a ton (cif UK). Prices 
on the open market in London weakened further. But 
copper was subsequently bought in anticipation of German 
currency revaluation and closed at £213 7s. 6d. on Thurs- 
day against. £209 12s. 6d. a week earlier. 


* * * 


Mr Leonard Jackson, the chairman of Gordon Hotels, has 
said that two American hotel groups are interested in making 
a bid for the share capital of Gordon Hotels. As he 
envisages the possibility of the two American companies 
making rival bids, he has advised Gordon Hotel shareholders 
not to sell their holdings. 
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FURNESS WITHY 


N advance of the dividend declaration 

the ordinary shares of Furness Withy 
were bought steadily over severa] weeks, 
not on any leakage of information but 
on a gradual seeping through of the 
obvious inference. The build up of 
profits was going to be such that the 
company just could not help paying out 
more. The movement went on despite 
the fact that over the same period tramp 
freight rates were falling fast. It did so 
with good reason, for the group is pre- 
dominantly in the liner side of shipping, 
with its refrigerated vessels running 
home from Australia, New Zealand and 
South America. There is no reason why 
cargo lines and passenger liners should 
have done badly, nor indeed why any 
shipping company whose accounts close 
on April 30th should not show good 
results. 


The investors’ hunch, that became a 
virtual certainty when Shaw Savill and 
Albion produced sharply increased earn- 
ings, is now borne out by facts. For the 
third successive year Furness Withy in- 
creases its dividend, this time by 2 per 
cent to 18 per cent. There is moreover 
10 be a two for three free scrip issue, 
a move that is amply justified by the 
proadening of the base of the group’s 
fieet as new and more expensive ships, 
paid for out of retained earnings, come in 
to replace the older and cheaper vessels. 


But still the figures do not prove that 


Years to April 30, 


1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 

Group net profit........ 1,706,013 2,599,318 
CO OOO ees te nena 940,352 1,377,571 
Net profit attributable 

Os can ewes 1,036,586 1,371,009 
Fieet replacement..... 400,000 700,000 
Preference dividend ... 43,125 43,125 
Ordinary dividend..... 552,000 621,000 


Ordinary div. (per cent). . 16 18 
£! ordinary stock at 77s. 6d. yields £4 | 3s. per cent. 


Furness Withy has been generous to the 
shareholders ; it has not. The larger divi- 
dend again takes just about half the larger 
profit attributable to the parent com- 
pany, and the fleet replacement account 
—an appropriation which is of course 
additional to depreciation—receives 
£700,000, against £500,000. Moreover 
the difference in the group net profit 
£2.6 million) and the net profit attribut- 
able to the parent (£1.4 million) is this 
vear unusually wide at £1.2 million, 
against £700,000 a year ago. That 
difference is composed of the minority 
shareholders’ proportion (last year only 
£128,000) and the parent’s proportion of 
the profit retentions in the subsidiaries. 
These retentions must have been greater 
than ever this time. Shipping companies 
faced with rising costs and fierce inter- 
nauonal competition must be cautious 
in their distributions. But there is no 
reason to suppose that Furness Withy 
Nas yet reached the limit in liberality. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 





JOHN BROWN 


7 widespread engineering interests 
of John Brown and Company include 
shipyards and engine works on the 
Clyde, boilers and water turbines, 
special steels, machine tools, construc- 
tional engineering and aircraft and it has 
recently stepped into the atomic energy 
field by forming, jointly with Hawker- 
Siddeley, a company that will initially 
work on the development of a nuclear 
powered merchant ship. The chairman, 
Lord Aberconway, does not disclose 
which of these interests were mainly 
responsible for the increase of £171,235 
to £3,126,441 in the group’s trading 
balance for the year ended March 3Ist. 
(Net profits attributable to the parent 
company, after bringing in over- 
provisions for taxation in previous years, 
went up by £295,245 to £1,528,293.) But 
his review suggests that most companies 
of the group shared in the improvement. 

The Clydebank company, he states, 
had another successful year ; orders on 
hand will keep the yard busy for many 
years to come, and Cunard has reserved 
a berth for laying down in 1958 a pas- 
senger liner for its Liverpool-New York 
service. John Brown Land Boilers has a 
large construction programme for 
various electricity authorities. Wickman, 
makers of machine tools and tungsten 
carbide products, increased its turnover 
—miainly because it delivered a number 
of transfer lines and automatic installa- 
tions for the motor industry—but profit 
margins were trimmed. Firth Brown 
Tools again expanded its turnover, but 
here too, “despite continuous increases 
in efficiency,” trading margins were 
somewhat lower. The Canadian sub- 
sidiaries have more than held their own, 
and most of the other overseas com- 
panies had a better year. 

Lord Aberconway points out that the 
increase in the subscribed capital arises 
not only from a rights and scrip issue of 
last autumn, but also from the purchase 
from Richard Costain of its half interest 
in Costain-John Brown, now renamed 
Constructors John Brown. The final 
ordinary dividend of 3) per cent free of 
tax brings the total to 5 per cent tax free 
as forecast in the circular last autumn. In 
future dividend will be declared less tax. 
It is intended to pay an interim dividend 
next February of 4 per cent less tax in 
order to bring it into closer relationship 
with the final, but shareholders are told 
not to assume that the total dividend 
will be larger than last year’s—larger 
that seems to mean than § per cent tax 
free, which is equivalent to 8.7 per cent, 
less tax. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


N the latest quarter the world’s largest 
I nickel producer, International Nickel 
Company of Canada, again shows a steady 
money turnover but a lower net profit, 
with the result that for the whole of the 


first half of 1957 sales income was almost 


maintained at $223} million, against 
$225 million, but that the net taxed 
profit was down from $51.8 million to 
$45.6 million and earnings per common 
share from the record level of $3.48 to 
$3.12. International Nickel is a producer 
not only of nickel for which the price 
has been higher, but also of copper for 
which it was much lower. The turnover 
on profit figures are not therefore self 
explanatory, nor are they broken down 
by metals. But the chairman, Mr John 
F. Thompson, gives stockholders some 
guidance: greatly reduced copper prices, 


Half years ended 


June 30, 
1956 1957 
$000s (US) 
Net sales income........ 225,026 223,471 
Ee ar 128,535 135,959 
Operating profit ........ 96,491 87,512 
Net profit (after tax)... .. 51,772 45,601 
Earnings per common share $3-48 $3-12 


N.P.V. shares ot $179 (London) yield 3:8 per cent. 


an eleven weeks’ strike at the West 
Virginian Works and reduced deliveries 
of the platinum metals were all contri- 
buting factors. They were offset in part 
by higher prices for nickel and mill pro- 
ducts and by larger copper and nickel 
deliveries. 

International Nickel meets the chal- 
lenge of tougher times for its princi- 
pal metal in the best Trans-Atlantic 
tradition, with a policy of expansion. 
Capital expenditures in the first half of 
this year were $20.9 million, against 
$12.0 million in the first half of last year. 
Mr Thompson has no doubts that 
the times are getting tougher for nickel 
which has so long been scarce to civilian 
consumers. Supply and demand are 
“tending to equilibrium more rapidly 
than had been expected.” He estimates 
that by 1961 there will be 75 per cent 
more nickel available for civilian use than 
in 1956, and regards that as an oppor- 
tunity “to exert our best efforts to 
develop further permanent profitable 
uses for nickel.” 


SCOTTISH BREWERS 


ETAINED earnings alone—and in 

Scottish Brewers these have been 
exceptionally large—have not been suffi- 
cient to prevent a burdensome increase 
in bank indebtedness caused by the 
substantial additions to licensed 
properties reported by the chairman, Mr 
J. W. H. B. Younger, in his statement 
covering the year to April 30th. The 
group has obtained the assent of the CIC 
to an issue of a £1 million debenture, 
which is to be offered to all the com- 
pany’s shareholders and debenture 
holders. Overdrafts have increased from 
£661,354 to £1,327,261 and it has been 
found necessary to make further large 
transfers to reserves. But room was left 





for a small increase in the total ordinary 
dividend which has been raised from 
This is likely to be 


9 to IO per cent. 


574 


regarded as an aperitif, for one day 
shareholders will expect to enjoy the 
fruits of past forbearance. 

Group trading profits rose by 
£108,611 to £2,739,854 and the tax 
charge increased by (£49,546 to 
£1,219,601. Net profits were reduced 
from £985,511 to £967,748. It is from 
this figure plus a surplus of £82,811 from 
the sale of assets and £35,053 of un- 
required tax provisions that the general 
reserve is allotted no less than £803,610 
(against £764,602). Fixed assets grew by 
£1,215,084 to £10,001,232 and include 
this time the figures of Red Tower 
Lager Brewery which was acquired in 
1956. Yet at the date of the balance 
sheet outstanding capital commitments 
amounted to £880,000. With this 
expenditure behind and more in front 
Mr Younger is still not prepared to fore- 
cast the degree to which increased costs 
will be offset by rising sales. In the 
meantime, the next interim dividend is, 
barring unforeseen circumstances, to be 
increased, but only to reduce the dis- 
parity between interim and final pay- 
ments. At 41s. 3d. xd the £1 ordinary 
units yield 4.8 per cent. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


LUMINIUM LIMITED, the big Canadian 
producer, is still having a spell of 
bad luck. In the spring of 1956 opera- 
tions at the Canadian plants were 
sharply curtailed by a shortage of water 
for hydro-electric power ; on May 17th 
this year a strike was called at the com- 
pany’s largest smelter at Arvida, Quebec, 
and is still on. In the meantime demand 
for aluminium had begun to ease, and 
the company had accumulated a “ sub- 
stantial” stock which has now presum- 
ably been run down. The upshot is 
that even with the benefit of a higher 
price for aluminium ingots, results in 
the first half of this year show only a 
modest improvement on those for the 
first half of 1956. The consolidated 
statement for the six months ending 
June 30th shows sales and operating 
revenues at $(Canadian)233,535,395, 
compared with $225,392,722 in the same 
period of 1956. Net income was 
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$26,547,813 (against $24,797,657). This, 
after taking account of the three for one 
share split in May, is equivalent to 88 
cents a share (against 83 cents), of which 
50 cents was earned in the first quarter 
of 1957. The dividend is maintained at 
the quarterly rate of 22}(US) cents a 
share. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


— MILNER has given his reasons 
for the disastrous trading loss of 
£898,819 made by Canadian and English 
Stores in the year to January 31st in 
that company’s full accounts. It arose, 
he explains, from the HP operations of 
the English subsidiary in selling furni- 
ture and radio and television sets under 
the new restrictions at a time when it 
was committed to an expansionist policy 
of opening and stocking new branches. 
To provide against any further losses 
on stocks, £155,000 has been put to 
reserve, swelling the 1956-57 loss but 
diminishing, the directors hope, the 
effect on the current year’s results. A 
new short term credit drapery and 
domestic goods department was opened, 
requiring “much organisation and a 
large outlay.” This department “is 
taking much longer to establish on a 
sound basis than was anticipated.” 
“Drastic changes” have been made in 
its management and “certain_ unre- 
munerative branches” are to be closed. 
A number of businesses trading for cash 
have been acquired and these are “ show- 
ing profits.” Other branches have been 
turned over to cash sales. 

Many retailers have tried to balance 
their loss in the HP trade by entering, 
perhaps too quickly and without suffi- 
cient experience, other unfamiliar fields 
of retailing. It was an obvious move 
and, among others, Canadian and 
English Stores, made it. The way out of 
the wood is long. But as no dividends 
have been paid on the preference and 
preferred ordinary shares, owners of 
these stocks can now vote, giving them 
some power of direction (if they wish 
to exercise it) over the routes which 
should be taken. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
““The Economist” Indicator 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 7 Aug. 21 Sept. 4 
LAST DEALINGS: Aug. 20 Sept. 3 Sept. 17 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 27 Sept. 10 Sept. 24 


7 Stock Exchange Council’s call for 
an end to “ bond washing,” together 
with the arrangements made for the franc 
and the subsequent fall in sterling, 
touched off a downward slide in British 
Funds which had held steady up to 
Tuesday, but then suffered severe falls, 
and further heavy losses followed on 
Wednesday when the trade figures for 
June were known. The Financial Times 
index of Government securities declined 
from 82.89 at Monday’s close to 81.94 on 
Wednesday. Short-dated stocks also 
eased, but were generally higher on 
balance over the week. Gold shares 
made large gains and German bonds 
improved. Bank and insurance shares 
lost ground ; Barclays fell 1s. 3d. to 42s. 
(Chartered was an exception with a gain 
of 1s. 6d. to 42s.) and Legal and General 
dropped 7s. 6d. to 132s. 6d. 

Falls on Wall Street caused a general 
set-back to dollar stocks and the dollar 
premium. Exceptionally weak counters 
were International Nickel, losing $8} t 
$179 and Aluminium Limited losing $7 
at first but regaining $3 later to $88 xd 
(London terms) after both had declared 
their half-yearly earnings. After the bid 
by A. V. Roe Canada, Dominion Steel 
touched $69 (London) before receding 
once more. A. V. Roe slumped $7 to 
$40} (London) and its parent company, 
Hawker Siddeley, lost 2s. to 41s. 6d. 

Home industrial shares remained quiet 
and mainly firmer this week, but the 
losses in American markets caused prices 
to ease on Thursday. At Wednesday’s 
close The Economist indicator was 1} 
points higher at 216.2. Stores and tex- 
tiles made gains ; John Barker advanced 
to roos. on the success of the bid, Fine 
Spinners rose Is. 13d. to 18s. rold., 
Lancashire Cotton Is. 3d. to 3§s. and 
Calico Printers 3s. to 50s. 9d. 

Shell Transport closed higher on the 
week but British Petroleum declined, and 
the speculative stocks, TPD and Shell 
Trinidad dropped back. 


INDICATORS 


| 
1957 Indicator*} Yield % 


! 


Ord. | Ord. 
Indext| Yield 


High Low | High | Low 
SaninanEnEtieneeeinemetaneeeenn 


| 190-5 


225-0 | 210-4 
(July 10) | (Jan. 2) | 


170-0 
(Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times” Indices 


Fixed 1 62 Bar- 1957 | 
Int.t cone ——, a 

ielc arkec High 
| | 


| 

10,080} 207-6 203-6 

‘ 9,078] (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
8,885 

| 9/953 Low Low 

9,073] 178-9 161°5 


1956 


High 


9,066 { (Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29) 


s:—* 1953= 100. 


+ July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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41/3; 42/- | 7d 6 a’ Barclays Bank..... fl 43/3 42/- |6 310 | 26/3 19,9 ot 5 a Doornfontein....10/-| 20/6 22/6 wed 
35/3 293 | 46 4 aBarclays D.C.O. ...£1 34/9 | 34/6 | 412 9] 12/10) 10- | 30 ¢ 30 cLondonTin...... 4/-|12/- |11/9 0 4 4 
42/- 34/6 | Ta) 74bChartered Bank....f1 40/6 | 42—- |7 210] 13% | 104 25 a) 75 bNechanga Cons. ....£1, 10} | 11% | 8 16 10n 
51/3 45/- | 76 64aLloyds Bank ...... fl 46/3 46/3 | 5 1810 | 55/7$ | 45/— | 40 6! 50 a President Brand ..5/~ 51/74 | 54/- | 8 6 8 
13/3 64/3 9b 9 a Midland Bank..... f1 69/3 686 '5 5 1 |} 24/9 18/3 25 b _8ha Rho, Selec tion Tst.5 19 7s | 19/73 aan 
406 31/6 | 56 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’..{1 36/6 366 |5 9 7] 55/- | 41 12sa| 30 6 United Sua Betong.£1) 53/6 | 54/— (15 14 10 
51/6 44,6 646 6a Union Discount....£1 49/3 49/3 | 5 1 6 | 77/6 | 58/18 | 40 6 40 a Western Holdings 5/- 71/3 | 74/6 }5 7 5 
INSURANCE 
we 2 6 30 a 4345Commercial Union 5/- 76/6  77/- | 415 3 
> 50 /- 123a 8735 Legal & General ..5/-140/-  132/6 3315 5 : : 
22 | 18$ © +20 @ +50 bPearl............. fl 19 | 19% 16 7 3 New York Closing Prices 
46 S9$ $125 ¢+1324c Prudential ‘A’..... £1 40} 40} 514 0 
1256 . BREWERIES, ETC. _ | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
) 6 106 /- SSH: WOO BAS ccs cc ccaces {1123/3 122/9 |7 0 0 1 14 =. 14 ¢ 1 an 
a, 6 | Ga 12% Vistillers......... 6/8 24/3 24/- |5 4 3 Parcs $1 $ $ | $ 
= y 31 /— 15 b} 10 aGuinness........ 10/— 43/6 43/- |516 3 Kan. Pacific ..| 334 | 32% JAm. Viscose..; 36% | 36 [Int’l. Nickel. .) 93 864 
/9 63/6 7a 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1 86/- 86/3 |} 511 8 JN.Y. Central .| 32% | 294 [Beth. Stcel...| 47 45} [National Dist.) 243 | 24 
173/71 13 OIL Pennsylvania.| 20% | 20 [Chrysler ..... 78} | 783 Sears Roebuck 273 27} 
We 130 #5 a +10 b British Petroleum. £1 148/- 146/3 | 3.11 5 |Amer. Tel. .../172% 1724 (Crown Zeller. .| 52} 51} Shell Oil.....| 87} 854 
sitz , 83/9 ae FO Barman .......5.60: 1106/3 105/78 ' 4 5 3 BtandardGas.! 3} 34 [DuPontdeNm. 1964-193} Std. Oil of N.J.! 654* 625 
okt ce £153 Tha, 17456 Royal Dutch....20 a £233 £23 2 0 O [WesternUnion 18} 18 |Ford Motors.. 55$ | 53% JU.S. Steel....' 687 , 663 
= > 153/13 FO @ PESROOMON 6 osic scence £11199/—- 201/3 3 410 JAlumin’mLtd. 44) 42 |Gen. Elect.. 67} 65} |West’house E. 64* | 623 
04 99/44 ass ae ee —_ Am. Smelting.' 54 514 \Gen. Motors . 443 432 JWoolworth. 


divick 








* ss 
Ex dividend, 


nd. (c) ¥ 
Rhod esian tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 




























+ Tax free. 
ear’s dividend. 











(f) Fiat yield. 








t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. 

































































































































§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £ 


: || Ex Rights. 
(4) On 10%. (t) On 15% tax free. 


(j) On 13 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(l) To latest date. 


b) Final 
(n) After 


1o/ 
3 %- 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
; World Trade July 13th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
7 T ( 3 Prices and Wages 3rd Western Europe : 
S A l I S I S Production and Consumption Aug. 10th Production and Trade 
Manpower This week British Commonwealth 
External Trade July 27th Western Europe : 


Financial Statistics This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits July 13th United States 


Manpower in Great Britain 


Monthly averages 1957 


1954 1956 | May July | April = May 


TOTAL MANPOWER (') 
Working population : | a 
Total 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,107 | 24,125 
c 15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,188 | 
7,693 7,828 7,919 7,919 | 


Armed Forces 839 803 | 761 765 761 


Civil) employment : as ' 
Total , 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149 ; 23,149 | 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... 1,074 1.066 1,032 7 1,032 | 
Mining and quarrying’. ....0.0 0... scccesecscceeee 867 858 858 
Building and contracting ..............002000. : 1 453 1,486 1,541 1,541 | 
Distributive trades , 2.743 2,811 2,870 2,870 | 

1,326 1,289 1,300 1,300 | 
Manufacturing industries..............00e0e08 : 8.976 9,206 | 9,269 | 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: 
Ernmplovees in engineering(*) , — 190 
a ». consumer goods industries(* + 13 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—tota! 





Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 


+ = —women 


Over 8 weeks—men 


—women 





” ” 


By industry (*): 
Textiles 
Clothing 
SEENON cc cbe ads dada edbothesbens sake wteheaie 
Engineering, etc 
Coal-mining . 
Distributive 





OM OKoe 
OH COow 
CMmMoWoCe 
BroROKNS 
Wmmorn 
Peer 


By regions (*): 
Great Britain 


ooor 


4 Oo CO are 








Corr 


East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Norther 
Scotland 
SN MROS. a5 gcc kaha be SsaTOSeNeeKOS Ks donee eSeS 


| 


SNK HOOK OOCFH 
ite ewes 


OhOPITTYWOo IH ae 
NNeKH OOK Eee OF 
OP PWNDOKHM OOS 
HR ROOKOCOCOF 
CORKMWNOUNONNDO 
NIH ROOCROROCOF 
CRN NODOOKr ADs 
NNR OCONEE 
AWDOWOWOOVUSOUDHD 


HIRE OSOOrooCoF 


NONNKOOCOR Ree & 
CISNWAOODUF NO 


£2 bo e+ re < 


rb & 





NHK ORR Or Ore 


CAOWOMENDOOCHN 
LODO ee © be 
AoOAIDouanwpouw 
HOP POON WOOMND 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (°*): 00 
000s 


152 
NN or A eisai San etch aon eo wicaw eames 


DISPUTES(°) 
Workers involved 42 
Working days lost: 
Total : 173 
Mining and quarrying..... . 42 48 
Engineering, etc ; 62 | 85 120 
Other industries and services mn 5 46 12 


63 
8 
42 


(‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. (7) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments ind 
jewellery. (8) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (4) Nuraber registered 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlter figures is atte * “4 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*)} United Kingdom. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


| Austria Nether- 


lands 








Belgium | Denmark; France Ireland 









| 
| 


WHOLESALE PRICES (') 4953 — 100; 













j 
Norway | Sweden 





vigils 42 94 74 | 65 90%... 78 | 104 75 | 
SD xsiesranitboieadiadtoasdisniee 108 101 103 | 98 103 | 120 101 | 101 102 | 104 
TD icinesannl vedageneics 110 104 107 102 103 | 129 101 102 104 | 109 
ibihaeeceeces 113 106 109 | 104 105 | 131 104 | 101 107 112 
113 106 | 107 | 104 105 | 131 | 105 | 100 107 | 112 
Dicckuusvaowrstee 114 | 107 106 | 104 105 | ae 99 107 | 112 | 
MP os ictautacsetes 114 | 107 | 106 106 105 | 132 ‘ii | 99 107 | 113 | 
wl 105 106 elas ae | 


Mare ace SOUS Saat 116 


COST OF LIVING © $1953 — 1009) 



































ee eer ee 107 | 
Lcannenen yea ees ed 105 | 


112 















scuba anieanial 50%) 95 | 8) | 60 93 | 63 79 | 86 | 78 
a. ca heheaaeaeuaed 105 101 16 101 102 | 122 103 | 106 106 | 105 
saubaieninthaebiatenal 1ll 103 105 | 126 107 | 
biadiiaioaes an 104 106; 127 108 
De hiesacraan tees 111 106]... 103 106; 128]... 111 | 115 112 
De yeaa ais 111| —-:106 112 102 1066; 128|~ .:.. 111 | 115 113 
Oe kekacsnevess 1122; 106] ... | 103 106; 128 1/; 112 116 113 
jiemecanihe ks 112 a 104 | 106 bai i. - 113 
— = — —— — bea — — — = ial —————— $$$ 
IMPORT PRICES ") (1953 = 100) 
sicasheiopacdcebencase 31 84 84 §| Oe By Sion 82 | 98 85 
UD s:anaiabetientedsunen 94 96 98 97 100 | 118 104 | 100 97 | 100 
Ss pulaieedeneedaesie 97 99 102 102 103 | 124 106 105 100} 102 | 
lec la iia 104 103 | 'f 104] 126 113 111 102| 110 
Sp see 103| ... | 106 109"° 103| 121 117} = 112 102 | 115 
iitesstietekaia g7| .. | 104 126 116 114 102 112 
_ SReeiEE | 5) 3. irs | [> 105 | 127 5! 106 111 
a ve Be | ees gt s he 
| 
EXPORT PRICES ") (1953 — 100) 
ann og venient betuieisnninsjeeintecanengnictaclaa saga ena de consstealeneeine aieatashiitbiciniuiditinaaas 
picks tienwniaaeidas 42 95 91° 68}. | al 78 103 97 | 
its cvicediasdenwinebccey 102 97 100 96 98 133 101 98 101 107 
We taxesconsaasens 105 103 103 100 101 | 143 96 104 103 | 115 | 
ncnciaesaoasin 101 106 | 103} 134 97 106} = 105} S117 | 
deaneuons 104 106 103 103" 103 | 136 98 105 | 102 | 119 
| iL 103 | 137 99 108 | 104 122 
Mc iscksacameneee 104}... ss w= | 105 | 137 100 107 122 | 
aaa sil “na 106 ods eas | one ‘ha 
| | 





ee 


DF. inteneabeaeenaan 28- 
TTT Ter re 29- 


1957, February 
Peek Monae aes 29-33 

pin waeicaraue ashen 29-74 | 
uta ealviar di him ARTO 30-16 | 


PD 8 cbeveteresdeseeee oem 361 


Dc caiiclascnnhnaesdich 62 | 938 84: 
SOR scakucacecideeeneel 406} 1,177 131: 


_ (*) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. (?) July-December. 


TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY ”) 




















{000 mn. | 000 mn. | mn. 000 mn. | 000 mn. ; 000 mn. | = mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. 
| schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas® £ , lire | guilders kroner 
} | ! | | 
154-0 7,110 | 2,165 11-8 | 1,984 110-3 1,989 | 7,285 6,937 
61 aes 7,449 | 5,912 | 29-1 8-16 154-7 4,541 | 9,837 | 9,357 
71 7,626 | 6,518 31-2 9-17 154-7 4,930 | 9,461 | 
cata, iaetedl Wet 29-28 saa 7,661 6,325 29-7 8-56; 152-1 ee 9,217 | 
cal 7,640 | 6,454 29-8 a ee 4,713 | 9,212 9.564 
7,607 | 6,485 31-3} ... | 152-3 .. | 9,300 9.364 | 
7,743 | 6,517 ee 153°7 9,634 9,691 
‘ a as aaa 154-1 “a ae 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ") jmn. us Dollars) 





« 


9,650 


9,658 | 


| ] 7 2. 


Ot <x 295 as 209 539 343 | 140: 
1,146 133-1} 2,120 3,076 210 0 242 1,237 1,284 165: 
1 | 1,356 4,291 217.5 234 1,308 1,072 178: 
ks ccaratcey alas 406 | 1,094 118-9 1,289 $4,458 ce 233 1,280 1,032 | 175- 
ROWS Societe ces | 403 | 1,081 124-2| 1,246] 4,497 ae 9391... 1,041} 186- 
OPTL & 10's altraiatmratrechia'ert | 407} 1,122 113-0| 1,184} 4649]... a 1,033 | 185- 
Peirais ran beaietar aces cies 419 1,103} 103-3) 1,209} 4,767]... SB sie 1,036 | 181- 
Brenna acgteieere ores 434 1,084} 142-8; .. | 4,869! ... 235 a 1,018 | 176-6 


| 





Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953 


C tt (5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 


KN the rlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (!*) New series, original base 1956= 100. 





(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. 


Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only, 
(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 


(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal 
Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


7 > reek e » o ere was : ° 
ws aaa aes eae Sinking} HE ae on nia? aa 
Funds) of £31,913,000 compared with a surplus of | T aan bill y a to £99 0s: ; i. ° 
£34,105,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | reasury bill tender on Friday of last | Issue Department® : 
£32,260,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | week, and secured an allotment rate at "ianen tn aheeeieanils 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line”’ of | this price of 32 per cent, compared with — 2 dept... . 
£14,727,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist,| 50 Per Cent the week before, reversing the fete poe oom Sioncanall 
of £259,196,000 (£214,904,000 in 1956-57). | rise of 2d. in the previous week ; this was Gold coin and bullion... | 
- , | equivalent to an increase of 1s. 8d. in the | © other than gold coin. 
April 1, | April 1,]Week Week | discount rate, evidently a larger rise than | Banking Department : 
isti 56 ander ended | 1711 | Deposits : 
£000 _ _ — te a rate offered by the remaining ten- OY ‘accounts 
1957-58 |Aug. 11,| Aug. 10, 11. | 10, ers, since the average rate on the whole | _ Bankers 
1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | allotment rose by only Is. 2.70d. to Tote 
——_—— | £3 17s. 7.48d. per cent, its highest level for | Securities : 
| nine weeks. The offer of £220 million Government 


Diseounts and advances .. 


(£ million) 


Chonmwn 


Ord. Revenue | eae 
Income Tax 2176,250] 409,156. 456,002] 16,666 20,376 Was under-allotted by £10 million for the 
Surtax .... | 149,000] 29,000 30,900] 1,000 900 second successive week, but applications 
Death Duties 170,000] 63,300' 71,400] 2,600, 3,2¢ eae nse 
Stamps. ... -| 60,000} 22,500' 25,100] 800 | fell by £11.8 million to £375.9 million. 
Profits Tax, E PT & : ° . 

EPL . _....| 255,000] 66,300 75,900] 3,900 “ The support given to sterling in the 


Banking department reserve. | 


Oo WHOS GaN 
2 ®URKS auce 


“ Proportion ” 


Giier Enland Mev. foreign exchange markets and the lack of 


ae ae P ;} ®™ Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Duties 500 160 110] maturities due to purchases of bills by | Fiduciary issue increased to £2,075 million from £2,050 million 


Total Inland Rev.. 2810,750] 590,416 659,412] 24,966 32,476, the Bank in earlier weeks has made credit |” July 51, 1957. 


continuously scarce, with relief given every 
Customs 1204,250] 420,178 434, 857] 19,878, 26,249 | 3 : 
ixei 912,850] 335,355 342,755] 65,815 47, 606 | day by the Bank in the form of special TREASURY BILLS 


Total Customs and purchases. This help was large on Thurs- 
Excise.......... 2117,100| 755,533 777,612 75,693, 73, 855; day last week, but has been small or very | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Motor Duties 93,000] 17,914 19,392] 503 = small since, except on Monday when it | pate of —— nano 


was fairly large. Even so three or four | Tender Applied average | Mies 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 se _ sa oe houses re uired small loans at Bank rate Offered Son Allotted Rate of at Max. 
Broadcast Licences 31,000] 6,200 _6,900 Ss req Allotment | Rate* 


Sundry Loans 32,000] 15,555 14:176{ 646, 1,772, On Thursday last week and again on 


Miscellaneous ! 185,000 29,590 70,320] 7,620 7,623 | Wednesday this week. ‘ 1956 | 
Aug. 


5288, 3,850 11415, 218 1547,812 109427 116627 | | Some continental demand for gold in 


Ord. Expenditure ~_| London was felt over the weekend ; the | ,, 191 
Debt Tuterest .....; 640,000] 208,225 200,702] 7,162 6,642' gold prices rose by 4d. to 251s. 43d. on |, 
Payments to N. Ire- ' . 
land Exchequer... 69,000] 21,961 23,547) 2,287, 2,443, Friday and a further ¢d on Monday, but 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000] 4,467 4,221)... ae subsequently fell 1d. to 251s. 43d. 
Supply Services .. .|4072,282 ]1285,320 1374,290] 67,200) 74,900 | a 
4791,282 11519,973 1602,760| 76,648 83,985 | 


Sinking Funds ....| 38,000] 10,187, 9,911) _520_730 | 


me WO unae 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


| Bank rate (from , Discount rates 
“ Above-line” Surplus a 7 54%, 7/2/57) | Bank bills : 60 days . 4 


Deficit 114,942  64,859/32,260 31 913 — rates (max.) 3 months 4 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi Sank . 4months 4 


99,963 194,339] 954 14,727 Discount houses... 6 months 


Money Day-to-day. . 
Short period 


WOeED HHROY IOKO 
~~ 
—e 


co ocoo Scooo cose 
coo coco oSooo ScooSo 


on 


Total Surplus or Deficit ....| 214,905 259,196 22,720 17,186 | a 
Net Receipts from: | | ; Treas. bills 2 months 4 months * On Aug. 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 6d. secured 
‘Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 101,813] 94,709] —1156) — 3078 3 months 6 months | 32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, The offering 
Savings Certificates 15,000 3,500] 8,600! — 1200 Sues oS i ace this week was for £210 million at 91 day bills. 
Defence Bonds ..... . -J— 22,685 6,190] 1,992) —929 
Premium Savings Bonils . ba sh | 27,575) ... | 505 


| 
| 


| Official 
(£ million) August 14 August 8 | August 9 August 10 | August 12 August 13 
Yaris -y Bills Ways and Means | ; ; | 
ns ee Advances Total | United States $...). 2-78-2- 2- -782 2: . 78}-2- 78% | 2-78}-2-783 
Floats _ | Canadian $ ...... is 2-63}-2-635 2- £-2-6318) 2-635-2-64 2-63}§ -2-63 3 
eating | French Fr 1167-18-1184-82] 9803 j +982 11673-11673 
Public | Bank of | Debt Cemee Bre acces sans 12-15 12-338] 12-18-12-18} 12-18-12- — 12-15§-12-15; 
Depts. | England Belgian Fr. 38-95- 139-77} 139-80- 139-673 
141-05 139-823 139-85 - 874 139-723 
Dutch Gld 56-10-72 ]10-64§-10-64{ 10-65}~-10-65$ 10-653 -10-65} 10-63%-10- 641 10-64] 10-63; 
1956 | | W. Ger. D-Mk. ....11-6 11-8443] 11-68-11-68| 11-69 11-69] 11-68: -11-694 11-67!-11-6 11-672 11-67 
Aug. 11 | 3,390-0 | 1,161-; 31- ,783- Portuguese Esc. ..|  79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80- is 80: 00 80-15. 80-00 
| | Italian Lire 736$-1762% | 17373-1738} 1739-1740 | 17394-1740 | 17374-1738 1737-1737$ 1731 


| Tender Tap 


W tie em bo pb 


— 


“OO 


1957 . | | Swedish Kr -372-14- 59% ]14- 454 14-45} 14-451-14-454 14-453 14-455 14-434-14-43) 14-413-14-42 14-40] 


May 11 | 2,850 
» 18 | 2,860- 
» 25 | 2,880- 


Danie Kr... ...<. 194 -19-484 |19-34}-19- 341 19-345-19-35k 19-35-19- 35} a 34 19-34} 19-54-19- 34} 19-334 
Norwegian Kr. ...! 5-20-15 |19-97{-19-984 19-98$-19-98}, 19-98-19-98} 19-97}-19-98 19-97} -19-97},19-974 


One Month Forward 
June 1 | 2,900- ,233°6 25 ove 384- United States $ j-hc. pm | -Aec. pm ie-wac. pm 4-3c. pm §-;c. pm 
8 | 2,910- 25274 5 =? ,427- Canadian $ . pmr- ke. dis' 4c. pm—fe. dis Ac. pin-4e. dis Jc. pm-e. dis ec. pm-—par 
15 | 2,920- 649-6 289-7 | . 862-6 | French Fr. pe exe 0-25 dis 18 23 dis 18-23 dis 5 10 dis 5-10 dis 
22 ,930-0 | 1, ‘ 258- | ose | 4,902: % Swiss Fr at : 5 2c . pm 34-2}c. pm 3-2hce. pm 34-2}c. pm 3$-3c. pm 
Belgian Fr tf pm t-& pm }-* pm } A ‘pin fy pm-par  pur-par 
30 | 581: 259: | cee . Dutch Gld. fc. pm 1j-fc. pm 1}-le. pm 1}-fc. pm {| I-}c. pm jc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk..... 4$ 3ipf. pm 5-4pf. pm 5-4pf. pm 6-4pf. pm 8-6pt. pm ipt. pa 
6 | 2,940-0 | 1,746-4 . | ° ° Italian Lire par 3 dis par-3 dis par-3 dis par-3 dis 2 pm-3 dis pi 2 dis 
13 | 2960-0 | 1,756-7 256-1 | hes . Swedish Kr. 2-146 pm 2-246 pm 3-246 pm 3-246 pm 2}-136 pm 1}-Ljo pm 
2,980-0 | 1,784-9 . | . 5,008 Danish Kr. . 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-lo pm 3 lo pm 
27 | 2,990-0 | 1,821-3 228-6 er 5,039- a Kr 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 16 pm 16 dis 


3| 3,020-0 | 1,771-8 5,021-6 | Gold Price at Fixing al 
3,040-0 | 1,742-9 231- wa 5,014- Pec (fs. Gd. per Ene O6.)..c.0860000 251/44 251/43 ae | 251/5% | 251/5 | 251/4 


ee 
towne 
ore 
omonw 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.4,500,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 










Canada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 























OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 











London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 






























































Over 870 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 





CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


One heavy blow, and it was all over... 


The load was seven tons, instead of the safe five. A wind squall of What Vulcan say about it 
51 m.p.h. created a pressure of 10% lbs. sq. ft., which was 5 lbs. over 





Users of cranes and hoists need to be extra-careful. As 
the working margin. So, it’s not surprising that, what with the well as the obvious precaution of insurance, safety 
weight and the wind, the crane just couldn't stand any more. regulations must not be overlooked, otherwise you’re 
in for a whole load of trouble—as sure as our 
name’s Vulcan. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect with an eagle- 
eye. Our Engineer-Surveyors know what to look for, 
where to find it, and accidents never 
get achance. Cranes, hoists, boilers 
and steam engines, electrical appa- 
F ratus, pressure and vacuum vessels 
F, —these all need Vulcan’s specia- 
’ lised insurance, and the specialised 
a el => ean ween inspection that goes with it. 


~ VULCAN INSPECTS — AND PROTECTS 


FREE. For news of industrial accidents and | 
ways to avoid them, ask us now for ‘ Vulcan’, | 











BOILER & GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 





a quarterly journal for Power users. Please 
write to Dept. 17. 








67 King Street, Manchester 2 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


Place your capital 
in good hands 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS | 


‘Interest Mf “© per 


up to PUT 


INCOME TAX NOT DEDUCTED 
ON FIXED TERM DEPOSITS 


EASY WITHDRAWALS. NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
Specialists in financing equipment, machinery and 
vehicles for Home and Export 
GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES and 


PROVISIONS £400,000 


DIRECTORS : The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. $, Sanger, W. &. Trahair, 1. ®. Trabair, 0.8. Sanger 
Apply through your Financial Adviser or Direct, 
for Deposit Bookjet 626H 
106 TAVISTOCK RO. : 16 OLD BOND ST 
PLYMOUTH ° LONDON, w.1 
Tel: PLYMOUTH 60384/5 — Tel : HYDe Park 2428/9 
ranches 


22 yeats of seady progtess © 
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*THE CORNHILL PLAN 


Careful driving 
earns you 


50% no-claim bonus 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless? The Cornhill Plan 
does justice to the careful private motorist by originating 
a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates rise annually 
from the end of the first claim-free year to 50%, after 
8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the Cornhill 
Motor Insurance. 


arene INSURANCE 


32, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 53410 Established 1905 


CVs-32 


World-wide 
Banking 
Services 


THE 
SUMITOMO BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan) LTD. 


LONDON BRANCH 
4 Copthall Court, London, E.C.2, England 


New York Agency Karachi Representative Office 
Head Office : Osaka, Japan 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 







The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Tunnel Portland Cement Company 
Limited will be held on September 9th at 
105 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Mr N. M. 
Jensen, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: The year on which I 
am reporting has in some respects been a 
dificult one. We have met with increased 
competition in the export markets and the 
closing of the Suez Canal seriously affected 
all Eastern markets. Our export tonnage, 
therefore, is somewhat lower than the year 
before, but, fortunately, the home market was 
able to absorb the surplus. 


The fuel restrictions did not seriously 
interfere with the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of cement, but the price increase 
which accompanied them affected the cost of 
transport. In spite of these difficulties, our 
total deliveries were a little in excess of those 
for the previous year, and the profit on 
trading is also slightly better. 


Our investment income, on the other hand, 
is down by about £55,000, in spite of 
increased dividends from Ribblesdale Cement 
Limited, and a first dividend from the Sudan 
Portland Cement Company. In the previous 
year we received from the Helwan Portland 
Cement Company and_ another _ small 
Egyptian company dividends to the amount of 
nearly £154,000. We have received nothing 
from these sources during the year under 
review. An interim dividend was declared 
by the Helwan Company in June, 1956, but 
the Egyptian Government withheld per- 
mission to remit to this country. 


I am sorry to say that in November last 
our shares in the Helwan Portland Cement 
Company were sequestrated under Order 
No. 214 of November, 1956, and a Special 
Sequestrator took over the management of 
the company. The capital of the Helwan 
Portland Cement Company consists of 
£E.1,650,000, all in Ordinary Shares, and 
your Company’s holding amounts to 50 per 
cent of these. Recently we have learned that 
our shares have been transferred to an 
Egyptian Government concern—‘ Organisme 
Economique.” 


The cement industry in Egypt consists of 
the Helwan Portland Cement Company and 
another company of similar size sponsored 
by Swiss interests. It is undoubtedly one of 
the most efficient industries in Egypt, and 
both companies have in the past worked 
harmoniously with the Government. The 
product manufactured compares favourably 
with any cement made in Europe, and prices 
have been low. Both companies have been 
able to finance out of savings the not incon- 
siderable extension which has taken place 
since the war. To me, it seems unwise that 
the Egyptian authorities should ever have 
contemplated taking over the permanent 
control of our assets because, although we 
had in the Helwan Company some able 
Egyptian staff, in my view they are not 
Sufficiently experienced to operate the con- 
cern as efficiently as has been done in the 
Past, and in any case they will lose the benefit 


PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


MR N. M. JENSEN’S REVIEW 


of association with a long. established 
company of very wide experience. We have 
naturally reported the sequestration as well 
as the transfer of assets to the requisite 
authorities, and we are still hoping that saner 
counsel may prevail so that we get our 
interests back, or, if not, that we receive 
adequate compensation. 


There is little change in the amount we 
have to pay in respect of Income Tax, but 
the higher rate of Profits Tax involves an 
additional sum of about £22,000. 


We have again transferred £200,000 to 
Reserve for Replacement of Fixed Assets 
and are left with a balance of profit of 
£716,147. To the balance brought in from 
the previous year we were able to add 
£47,734 in respect of over-provision for 
Excess Profits Levy, making an available 
balance of. £1,434,821. Out of this, £500,000 
has been transferred to General Reserve, 
increasing this to £3 million. The dividends 
on the two classes of Preference Shares 
absorbed £35,075, and the interim dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares and Stock required 
£70,255. Your Directors propose the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 10 per cent, which 
will absorb £281,021, leaving a balance to be 
catried forward of £548,470. It is also 
proposed to capitalise £977,464 of reserves 
by way of a one-for-five issue of ordinary 
capital fully paid to the holders of Ordinary 
capital for which the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee’s permission has been granted. Extra- 
ordinary General Meetings to pass _ the 
necessary resolutions will be held after the 
Annual General Meeting. 


The trading results of most of our sub- 
sidiary companies are very similar to those 
obtained during the previous year. The 
higher figure for. Profit on Trading in the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
largely due to the performance of the National 
Portland Cement Company, our USA 
subsidiary. The additional unit of that 
company came into operation in June, 1956. 
As will be seen in the Notes on the Accounts, 
the financial year of the National Portland 
Cement Company ended on December 3lst 
last. Permission has, however, now been 
obtained from the US tax authorities to 
change the financial year in order to coincide 
with your Company’s financial year. 


The net additions to the Company’s Fixed 
Assets amount to £793,000. Included in this 
are expenses in connection with the Masonry 
Cement plant, a new cement mill and new 
office building at the West Thurrock works, 
the White Cement plant at the Pitstone 
works and additions to our lorry fleet, 
mainly vehicles for bulk deliveries. The 
balance of the cost of the extension of the 
plant of National Portland Cement Company 
mainly accounts for the further addition of 
about £483,000 to Fixed Assets in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet. 


As freight rates continue to rise, we find it 
necessary to use larger ships for our export 
trade and we are therefore contemplating 
the extension of our wharf facilities on the 
Thames to accommodate larger vessels and I 
am pleased to say that we have obtained the 











necessary permission from the Port 
London Authority to such extension. 


Although the rotary kilns at our various 
works have been well maintained, we have 
decided to install another more up-to-date 
kiln at West Thurrock. This is not so much 
for the purpose of increasing our output as it 
is to enable us to reduce fuel consumption. 
When this new kiln is installed, we shall be 
in a position to stop at least one of the older 
kilns and to modernise some of the others. 


of 


Cement consumers are now insisting more 
and more on deliveries of cement in bulk. 
Bulk deliveries today amount to approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of the total home trade, but 
there is a tendency for this proportion to 
increase rapidly. We are therefore making 
substantial additions to our fleet of bulk 
delivery lorries. 


Your directors are satisfied that the aggre- 
gate value of the trade investments, without 
placing any value on the shares in the 
Egyptian companies, is in excess of the figure 


at which Trade Investments stand in the 


Balance Sheet. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


I have already referred to the happy 
experience with the National Portland 
Cement Company and the unfortunate one 
with the Helwan Portland Cement Company. 
Nearer home, I am able to report once more 
a satisfactory year for Cement Limited in Eire 
which shows increased profit. 


The high demand for cement in Jamaica 
has fully justified the Caribbean Cement 
Company’s decision to install an additional 
unit. The grinding plant is just about to 
commence operating and the kiln plant will 
be operating next year. 


The works of The Cyprus Cement Com- 
pany has now been in operation for a full 
year during which many difficulties have been 
encountered, such as political strikes, cur- 
fews and high cost of oil due to the Suez 
crisis. Fortunately, the situation has im- 
proved and for some months there have been 
few disturbances. The cement produced is of 
high quality and has been well received in the 
island. In spite of difficulties, the company 
has made a-small profit, but it is hoped that 
conditions will continue to improve and, if 
so, the profit will come up to our expecta- 
tions. 


The works of The Sudan Portland Cement 
Company, although running to capacity, is 
unable to meet the demand for cement and 
extensions are under consideration. 


The shortage of structural steel, which 
unfortunately is world-wide, is still delaying 
the completion of the new factory for The 
East African Portland Cement Company. 
It is hoped that production will begin next 
spring. 


If it had not been for the steel shortage, 
the new works of the Nigerian Cement 


Company would now have been at the point 
of going into production. As it is, deliveries 


of cement will be delayed until the early 
autumn. 
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Good progress is being made with the 
construction of the works near Westport 
for The New Zealand Cement Company 
which should come into operation about 
June next. 


PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


As we all know to our cost, one of the 
greatest difficulties we are up against is the 
continuous inflation of monetary values 
which destroys much of the incentive to save 
and is especially hard on people who have 
to exist on pensions or former savings. 
Inflation has always been with us, but since 
the last war it has increased at a faster and 
more alarming rate than at any other time. 
The cement industry contributed to an 
attempt to stem this inflation in 1956 by 
stabilising prices of cement and undertook 
not to make any increase for twelve months 
unless something unforeseen happened. 
Cement prices remained firm until July Ist 
last when, owing to the increased cost of coal, 
power and various other items, it was found 
necessary to increase them. The industry 
has again given an undertaking that, pro- 
vided there is no further increase in coal 
prices and nothing exceptional happens, 
existing prices will remain firm until 
June 30th next. 

To appreciate how serious the effect of 
inflation on industry is, it may interest you 
to know that the cost of building, say, a plant 
with an output of 200,000 tons of cement per 
annum before the First World War was about 
£300,000 ; in 1938 it cost £550,000 ; in 1946 
—£1,750,000 and today—£3,000,000. 


The increase in productivity and efficiency 
during the period from 1914 to 1938 more 
than outweighed the cost of increased capital. 
From 1938 to 1957 there has been some 
improvement in man-hours per ton as well as 
fuel consumption, but not on a scale which 
goes far to make up for the increased cost of 
depreciation and remuneration of additional 
capital. 

It may further interest you to know that 
from 1938 to 1957 fuel prices, based on 
calorific values, rose by 350/450 per cent, 
whilst the price of cement delivered in 
central London changed from 42s. per ton 
to 112s. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES 


As I pointed out last year, the cement prices 
in the home market are fixed by the Cement 
Makers’ Federation which consists of all 
the manufacturers in this country. As this 
arrangement falls within the scope of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, the 
agreement has been registered with the 
Registrar. In due course, I presume we 
shall be given an opportunity to argue 
before the Court that our common price 
policy is in the public interest and it will 
be for the Court to decide whether this is 
so or not. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


In common with all other industries, we 
have been asked to express our views on how 
the cement industry would be affected 
should plans for a European Free Trade area 
become a reality. The cement industry in 
Great Britain is fortunate in that it has 
ample raw materials in accessible areas, and 
it also has the advantage of cheaper fuel and 
power than most other countries in Europe. 
Our industry is highly mechanised and, 
therefore, labour costs are not a dominant 
factor. As Cement is an inexpensive article 
in relation to its weight, it has a natural 
protection on account of freight from 
overseas countries. For these reasons, it is 
unlikely that any European cement manu- 
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facturer could compete in the home market 
with British cement unless dumping was 
resorted to. On the other hand, owing to 
the high freight rates, it is unlikely that 
British cement could be sold at competitive 
prices in other countries likely to join the 
Free Trade area. 


Export, however, is in a different category 
because 95 per cent of our exports are sent to 
Commonwealth countries in some of which 
we enjoy a preferential duty. Our trade in 
those countries would undoubtedly be 
affected if joining the Free Trade area even- 
tually meant giving up the preferential duty, 
particularly as we often have to pay higher 
freights to such markets than other European 
exporters can obtain. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the benefit of the prefer- 
ential duties we enjoy in Commeyuwealth 
countries has largely been whittled down be- 
cause of the substantial increase in prices and 
freights and the duties being expressed in 
shillings per ton and not on an ad valorem 
basis. 

The response of industrialists to the 
Government’s proposal for a Free Trade area 
was at first generally favourable, but it now 
appears that many industries have had 
second thoughts on the subject. I sincerely 
hope that no hurried legislation will be 
enacted before there has been ample time to 
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consider such an immensely complicated 
problem in all its aspects. 


CHANGES IN THF BOARD 


Mr E. H. Lewis resigned from the Board 
on September 17, 1956. We have had 
the benefit of his experience for twenty-seven 
years and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him for his valuable 
services during this long period. Two new 
directors have been appointed. One is Mr 
R. W. Bearne, who comes to us after some 
years’ service with two of our overseas 
companies. The other is our former secre- 
tary, Mr S. V. Hagdrup, who held this post 
for nearly twenty-five years. Mr H. 
Chapman has been appointed Secretary in 
his place. 


The new Pension scheme for hourly-paid 
workers at our factories came into operation 
on January Ist last. The relief from certain 
tax liabilities, given by the Finance Act, 
1956, would have resulted in a saving in 
premium on our Staff Pension insurance, 
but we have decided to use this to improve 
the benefits for the staff. 


In conclusion, I would like to thank all 
of our employees, wherever they are working, 
for their loyal service during the past year. 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


(Bankers) 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


MR J. GIBSON JARVIE’S REVIEW OF 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited was held 
on August 14th in London. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) pre- 
sided, and reviewing the Company’s history 
said that since 1919—38 years ago—when the 
Company was first formed, it had, but for 
some of the war years, consistently made 
progress. 


He continued: The original name of 
Continental Guaranty Corporation Limited 
was changed to United Dominions Trust 
Limited: that, because the real purpose was 
to build a financial house, broad in its scope, 
which would be qualified to conduct a general 
financing and banking business throughout 
the British Dominions. 


The company gained in strength every day. 
Profits were ploughed back into the business. 
Fresh capital was added. 


It is now established in five Dominions 
with some twenty offices, with its head- 
quarters in London and over sixty branches 
and offices in the British Isles. The com- 
pany is contributing in no small measure to 
the rebuilding of our tattered economy and 
proving the usefulness of the Group within 
the Commonwealth. 


SPREAD OF BUSINESS 


In the beginning, we deliberately specialised 
in financing goods sold under hire-purchase 
agreements ; but as time passed, new classes 
of business were added and now there is 
scarcely an industry which we do not serve 
in one way or another. For manufacturers, 
we provide finance for production purposes, 
i.e. buildings or additions to factories ; the 
equipment for factories and even, in some 
cases, the component parts of their product ; 


and the means of distribution. Commercial 
transport has always been an important part 
of our business. We have financed the pur- 
chase of engines of all kinds for use on land 
and sea and in the air—and aeroplanes. We 
are participating in the provision of tanker 
finance. We have financed iron and steel 
companies. We have gone into agriculture 
and built a large business in financing farmers 
for everything they need. In all of these 
different categories we are specialists. We 
avoid isolated transactions if they contain 
no promise of a new line of endeavour. 


CREDIT FOR INDUSTRY LIMITED 


Credit for Industry Limited was formed 
in 1934 and still serves by providing 
medium and long-term loans for industrial 
companies in need- of additional semi- 
permanent funds. 


THE LONDON PRODUCE CLEARING 
HOUSE LIMITED 


Through the years other companies were 
added to the Group. In 1950 we purchased 
all the shares in The London Produce Clear- 
ing House Limited. Soon after we acquired 
this subsidiary, however, the Cocoa Market 
was reopened and then in 1953 we were 
primarily responsible for inaugurating the 
Futures Market in Wool. 


WOOL FUTURES MARKET 


In June 1956 the Shellac Market opened 
again and in January of this year the Sugar 
Market resumed operations. It will interest 
you to know that up to the end of June, from 
the time we bought this company, we ha 
registered and guaranteed contracts in these 
different markets to a total of £1,306 million, 
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of which Wool alone accounted for some 
£410 million. 


NEW ZEALAND 


We also extended ffurther into the 
Dominions. We purchased a small finance 
company in New Zealand, added to its 


capital, opened two additional offices and 
trebled its business. 


CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


In 1954 we went into Canada and in the 
same year opened up in Australia. All these 
companies are making progress. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa we were doing a large 
business and now have seven offices in the 
Union. Today, with a paid up equity capital 
of £1 million the Africa company has earned 
reserves of nearly £900,000. 


RHODESIA 


Following our entry into South Africa, we 
had registered a company in Rhodesia a year 
or two later but this company did not actively 
begin business until after the war. We have 
opened additional offices in Rhodesia and are 
also extending further into the Union and 
Swaziland. 


A RECORD YEAR 





During the past two years we had to con- 
tend with the credit squeeze—which the 
Prime Minister says is to continue—and with 


government restrictions severely affecting 
some parts of our business. With charac- 
teristic vacillation, the Government made 
many changes. In spite of difficulties, how- 
ever, and continuation of the high cost of 
our borrowed funds, the year is again a 
record. Total group assets have risen from 
£63,543,729 to £74,761,099 and gross group 
profits from £1,816,435 to £2,028,135. With 
additions to reserves and to profit and loss 
account balances carried forward capital and 
reserves have risen to well over £8 million. 
Customers’ balances now exceed £64 million 
and our collection experience continues to be 
satisfactory. 


DIVIDEND 





As you know, the dividend on the ordinary 
stock was increased last year and the addition 
of a further 1 per cent has been recommended 
by the board only after careful consideration 
of the Government’s unending call for 
restraint in the distribution of profits. 


YOUR COMPANY 





Your company is a fair example of what 
can be accomplished under free enterprise. 
We started with £10,000; at the beginning 
of the war capital and group reserves totalled 
£2,524,849 ; the accounts which have just 
been issued give you the figures today. You 
have seen the growth in our figures—to the 
undoubted benefit of the State and our 
economy. The total of Rebate of Interest 
and Deferred Income has climbed in the year 
from £2,761,784 to £3,807,723, i.e., it has 
increased by over £1 million and this, I would 
remind you, is the fund from which profits 
come to us as the underlying transactions 
are liquidated. 


TAXATION 


We have contributed large sums every year 


to the State in taxation. This year, out of a 


gross profit of £2,028,135 no less than 
41,018,056 is set aside to meet income and 
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profits taxes. The Government will take 
from us just over one half of our total profit: 
the Government have done precisely nothing 
to help us make that profit! In fact the 
Government have done almost everything 
they could to cripple us. So in return 
for being a drag and a handicap the 
State claims more than half of the total 
profit earned! 


You will note that the Stockholders, whose 
money is at risk—who take all the chances— 
receive only a net £357,937 between them. 
This is the State as partner in industry! And 
the Government asks that dividends shall be 
kept low; that we shall be efficient. If 
British manufacturers and traders and 
bankers were not extremely efficient, we 


would have been out of business years ago - 


as we not only suffer from constant inter- 
ference in our affairs but we must be about 
the most heavily taxed nation on earth. 


I have given you something of the story 




















The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of AB 
GOTAVERKEN was held in Gothenburg 
on May 14th, Mr Bjérn Prytz, Chairman, 
















presiding. The following is an extract 
from the report circulated with the 
accounts : 


Throughout the whole of 1956 there 
was a high and steady flow of inquiries 
for new tonnage. Twenty-four new ship- 
building contracts were signed: nine with 
Swedish owners and the remainder with 
foreign companies. Orders at the end of 
the year amounted to 1,270,380 dwt, plus 
naval orders with a total displacement of 
7,000 tons. In addition there were orders 
in hand for ship repairs, diesel engines, 
turbo - compressors and_ high - pressure 
steam boilers. 















PRODUCTION 


During 1956 nine merchant vessels with 
a combined tonnage of 174,660 dwt were 
delivered, viz.: 

Six motor tankers of 30,250; 29,920 ; 
19,400 ; 19,350; 17,300 and 13,340 dw 
tons respectively. 

One combined ore-oil motor tanker of 
21,500 dwt. 

One bulk carrying motor freighter of 
13,040 dwt. 

One motor cargo vessel of 10,560 dwt. 

Nine merchant vessels with an aggre- 
gate of 175,460 dwt were launched during 
the year—in addition to three destroyers 
with a combined displacement of 7,000 
tons. More than 150 ships were serviced 
in the floating docks. 























































DIESEL ENGINES 


The main machinery and auxiliaries 
delivered from the engine workshop in 
1956 had a combined rating of 181,225 
hp. The total value of diesel engines 
of Gétaverken design delivered during the 
year to other shipyards amounted to 
Kr 41,337,035. 


























OUTLOOK 


As a result of the tendency to order 
tankers of 40,000 tons and over, the whole 
of the European shipbuilding industry is 













AB GOTAVERKEN 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 
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of your company because I believe its history 
points a useful lesson. It shows that by free 
enterprise a great business can be built in a 
generation even under the most difficult 
circumstances. It also brings out the fact 
that here is a company which has rendered 
great service to our national economy, 
and in “closely linking the Dominions ; 
and yet it is not permitted to give all 
that it could. Whitehall steps in with 
its obstructions. 


In spite of all our present handicaps, I 
am sure that our company will continue to 
grow, here and abroad. _We are justly well 
regarded. Our field of operations is world 
wide. It is the British Empire, which is still 
the greatest Commonwealth of nations the 
world has ever seen and, under normal con- 
ditions, it is a Commonwealth hungry for 
capital and with a limitless market for the 
services we are organised to give. 


The report was adopted. 


today confronted with the problem of 
taking steps to make possible the con- 
struction of vessels of this size. (This 
involves the extension not only of slipways 
but also of workshops and fitting-out 
berths and the installation of more power- 
ful cranes and so on.) It is probable that 
this situation implies for Gétaverken a 
major need for increased investment in 
the coming year. 

Wage earning employees averaged 
5,073 during 1956 and salaried officials 
and staff, 1,234. Wages, salaries and 
directors’ fees paid amounted to 
—s against Kr 80,591,335 in 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The following are wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of the company: 

Gresundsvarvet AB, 

AB Géoteborgs Skeppsdockor, 

Rederi AB Zenit, 

GGtaverkens Foénster AB. 

Seven merchant vessels with an aggre- 
gate of 72,845 dwt and one tug boat were 
launched from Gresundsvarvet during the 
year ; and two motor tankers and four 
motor cargo ships with a combined 
tonnage of 73,500 dwt together with one 
tug were delivered. 

Group profits totalled Kr 8,486,887, of 
which it is recommended that Kr 1,714,650 
shall be set aside for reserves and con- 
tingencies. 


RESULTS 


The company’s net profits for 1956 
amount to Kr 7,517,641, after allocating 
Kr 10,250,000 to employee pension funds 
and social service schemes, which added 
to Kr 603,888 makes a total of 
Kr 8,121,529 available for distribution. 


Kr 
UNO So Jute Sa nadsacddeess 950,000 
Liabilities adjustment fund 100,000 
Dividend of Kr 8 per 
I cin ditse eaetes 3,520,000 


Balance carried forward ... 3,551,529 


Total Kr 8,121,529 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BLACKBURN AND GENERAL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


Impressive Progress : Profits Pass £1m. Mark 
Mr Eric Turner Reviews a Record Year 


THE twenty-second Annual General Meeting of Blackburn 
and General Aircraft Limited was held on August 8 at 
Brough, East Yorks, Mr Eric Turner, ACA (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated statement: 


Profit and Loss Account 

The profit for the year, after all charges other than 
taxation, of £1,018,491 has passed the million pound mark 
for the first time, and after providing for tax the nett figure 
is £514,356, compared with £382,062 last year. The increase 
in profits was again mainly due to further expansion of 
Group turnover. These profit figures exclude the sum of 
£92,745 transferred to capital reserve, being the profit on 
the sale of certain land at Hanworth, Middlesex. Graph 
“A” demonstrates the increasing sums which have been 
retained in the business to finance the growth of our 
activities. The retained profits are greater than those shown 
because non-recurring over-provisions of tax amounting to 
£196,500 and capital profits of almost £100,000 have been 
excluded. 


Balance Sheet 

The total reserves of the Parent Company and Subsidiaries 
increased by no less than £428,452 and the balances carried 
forward on profit and loss accounts increased by £35,676, 
making a total retained in the business of £464,128. During 
the year we incurred expenditure of some £300,000 on Fixed 
Assets and at the Balance Sheet date there were outstanding 
capital commitments of approximately £206,000. In view 
of likely developments we must be prepared for capital 
expenditure to increase rather than decrease and I anticipate 
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that next year’s accounts will demonstrate this. Since the 
end of the war, the value of the equity has multiplied 
24 times and I think it quite remarkable that the rate of 
growth is so consistent. The benefit derived from a broadly- 
based business is clearly demonstrated, since the demand for 
our aircraft products was comparatively low during some 
of these years. 


Review of Activities 
There has been great activity in our Design, Experimental 
and Works departments on the “N.A.39,” the new. strike 
aircraft for the Royal Navy and the bulk of our production 
at Brough has again been concerned with “ Beverleys” for 
the Royal Air Force. How much the technical strength of 
your Company has grown during the past few years may 


not be generally realised, and you will see from Graph “ B” 
that the numbers of the Parent Company’s engineering staffs 
have multiplied 44 times during the last 54 years and are 
still rising. Ata time of acute shortage of draughtsmen and 
engineers this is all the more gratifying and demonstrates 
not only the growth of the Company but also the ever 
increasing status and attraction of employment with us. 
Still more design and laboratory accommodation is being 
erected for further expan- 

sion and good progress 

is being made with the 

high speed tunnel and 

other new development 

facilities. 


Future Outlook 
Aircraft 


Last year I told you 
that it seemed likely that 
the Industry, as well as 
the Services, would have 
to face a _ period of 
change and_ re-adjust- 
ment and this prophecy 
has been. amply borne 
out by the contents of 
the Defence’ White Paper. 

I cannot help feeling 
that some manned air- 
craft will remain in ser- 
vice far longer than is 
sometimes imagined, even as part of the deterrent and for 
use in a possible major war. For limited wars, it does not 
seem conceivable that guided weapons can replace manned 
aircraft in the foreseeable future 


Nevertheless, there will be an overall reduction in the 
numbers of military aircraft, but as far as your Company 
is concerned it seems possible that the recent defence 
changes may increase the demand for our aircraft products 
rather than lessen it. It is difficult to imagine how a 
Central Reserve can be effective unless additional orders 
are placed for aircraft to move the troops and especially 
their equipment for which purpose the “ Beverley” and its 
Successors seem particularly suitable. We have again put 
forward to the Service Departments our proposals for the 
design and manufacture of a version of the “ Beverley” 
powered by four Rolls-Royce “ Tyne” engines which could 
be in service by 1962, by which date conscription will have 
ended and the need for mobility of the Central Reserve have 
become imperative. 


The 1957-58 Navy Estimates said that “ the N.A.39, with 
its considerable range and ability to carry an atomic bomb, 
will be a most formidable addition to the striking power 
of the Royal Navy.” We have great hopes that it will 
become a most successful aircraft, and, moreover, it seems 
suitable for use with the Royal Air Force, N.A.T.O. and 
Commonwealth countries as either a land or ship-based 
bomber. We believe that in its class it will prove to be 
better than anything else in the world, and it is not without 
interest that as part of defence aid the United States Govern- 
ment is bearing some of the cost of development of the 
aircraft and will also provide a large amount of equipment, 
of a type not available in this country, to assist rapid and 
effective flight testing. 


It therefore looks as though there are prospects of our 
having an attractive aircraft programme for a number of 
years, but we do not intend to neglect any opportunity which 
presents itself of making a contribution in comparatively 
new fields such as guided missiles or nuclear power. 

The report was adopted and the total distribution of 10 
per cent., free of tax, approved. 
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DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES | 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Dennistown Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on August 9th in London, Sir Harry 
Townend (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
jated statement: 


The average spot London price for No. 1 
quality ribbed smoked sheet for the year 
ended December 31, 1956, was approximately 
283d. per lb compared with 334d. per Ib 
for the previous year. Fortunately, the lower 
price which we received for our rubber was 
partly compensated for by a welcome increase 
in crop of over 130,000 Ibs. Interest earned 
showed an improvement, and we ended the 
year with a working profit of £39,810 as 
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against £53,023 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 


Replanting of the old rubber areas with 
modern high yielding material continued. 
During the year we dealt with a total of 
97 acres, and it is planned to replant approxi- 
mately 231 acres in the current year. 


The Estimates for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, are based on a crop of 
1,230,000 Ibs. The crop harvested up to the 
end of June, 1957, amounted to 623,700 lbs, 
which is ahead of the Estimates to date. 


It is as yet too early to make any forecast 
as to the likely results of the current year. 
Although so far we are ahead of last year’s 
crop the present selling price of natural 
rubber is around 13d. per lb lower than the 
1956 average. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
20 per cent approved. 
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SIX 


Production :— 


Street, London, E.C.3, on app!-cation. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CORPORATION 


(ncorporaied in the Siate of Nevada, United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30 


CM chk iE eRaeNS 
Be I Sita iv ceedees sees ewes 
Deville 108: GOCTATOR 6 oc oo ce cd cccccces 
Additions and improvements to properties. .... 
Skares of common stock outstanding June 30. 
Per share of common stock outstanding :— 
Pe haath ebnddwpeawens he 
Dividends declared .............. 


eee ewes 


see eevee 


Paper and paperboard—in tons .. 
Lumber—in thousands of board feet 
Plywood—in thousands of square feet .... 


$ 28,023,000 $ 31,244,000 
13,804,000 13,790,000 

weeewent $1-31 $1-76 
rrr $ -90 $ -90 
cewewews 851,730 828,208 
aint 72,155 83,377 
54,485 45,613 


Copies of the report for the six months ended June 30, 1957, may be obtained from 
the London Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust Company, Limited, 3, Lombard 


Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names 
and other interested parties who wish their names placed on the Mailing List for future 
communications, should notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. 





























































1957 1956 
$227,363,000 $223,459,000 
$ 18,776,000 $ 24,973,000 
$ 13,048,000 $ 13,056,000 

































without limit. 


payable 3lst March, 
particulars from R. L. 


INVEST WITH CARDIFF CORPORATION 


Investors are invited to subscribe loans of £100 and upwards 
Full trustee status. 


INTEREST AT 53% 


FOR A FIXED PERIOD OF 


2 TO 7 YEARS 


at option of lender. Agency commission paid. 
30th September. 
Davies, City Treasurer and Controller, City Hall, 
Cardiff. 





















No cost to lender. 











Half-yearly interest 
Application forms and further 
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HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTRIC 


RECORD INTAKE OF ORDERS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Company 
Limited was held on August 8th in London, 
Mr Anthony M. Browne (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Although output of the Company’s pro- 
ducts during the year under review has been 
maintained at about the same figure as each 
of the two previous years, the trading surplus 
for the year ending March 31, 1957, amounts 
to £439,663, against £534,079. 


This fall in the Company’s profits has 
been due mainly to unavoidable increases in 
costs of wages and materials at a time when 
prices for the finished products have not 
risen correspondingly and indeed in some 
cases have actually fallen. 


It is a trend we have endeavoured to over- 
come or at least minimise by improving 
designs and manufacturing facilities. 


Benefits from capital expenditure and 
development work carried out have to a con- 
siderable extent helped to offset the reduced 
profit margins, and we hope that the benefits 
will increase during the coming year, when 
the increased manufacturing facilities will be 
available throughout the whole manufac- 
turing period. 


_ The net profit of the Group, before taxa- 
tion, amounts to £341,911, against £461,957 
for the previous year. After taxation of 
£196,800 (as against £244,428 the previous 
year), there is available a net profit of 
£145,111, as against £217,529. 


Orders have been received at a good rate 
during the year. In fact, this has been a 
record year from this point of view and the 
Company has orders in hand to a value of 
30 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
figures twelve months ago. We feel, there- 
fore, that we have the work in hand and 
facilities in the factory to achieve successful 
results during the coming year provided, of 
course, that no serious interruptions occur, 
and that a reasonable stability in the rate of 
wages and costs of materials is maintained. 





TRANSFORMER AND RECTIFIER DIVISIONS 







The Company has continued generally to 
supply its products to its traditional clients. 
At home the Central Electricity Authority 
and Area Boards have been the main pur- 
chasers of transformers and your Company 
have supplied them with transformers cover- 
ing all the range of units wanted by them, 
including some of the largest size machines 
for the Super Grid operating at 275,000 
volts. 


It is of interest to note that the ratio of 
orders for larger transformers has been in- 
creased and that the normal proportion of 
export business has been maintained. 


In the Rectifier Division the contract for 
rectifiers for the frequency changeover pro- 
gramme of the Southern Region of the 
British Railways was completed during this 
year. The British Railways have since placed 
a contract for similar plant for extension to 
the Southern Region network. 


We have also during the year supplied 
more plant for the London Transport 
Executive. The value of exports in this 
Division has been as high as 60 per cent, 
mostly to the USA, Canada, India and Aus- 
tralia. 

I have already mentioned that a record 
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intake of orders has been received during 
the year, and this has been the case in each 
of the Company’s normal products, trans- 
formers, mercury arc rectifiers and switch- 
gear and, therefore, full working in each 
Division is assured for all of the coming 
year and more. 


The report was adopted, and a total dis- 
tribution of 20 per cent approved. 


KEPONG (MALAY) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


CAPITALISATION ISSUE PROPOSED 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on August 12th 
in London, Mr T. J. Cumming, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year 1956: 

The profit for the past year, before pro- 
viding for taxation, amounted to £260,344 
compared with £434,041 for 1955, a result 
which I feel can be considered satisfactory in 
view of the reduced crop and the lower 
average price obtainable for rubber last year. 
We are recommending a final dividend of 
15 per cent, less tax, making a total of 20 
per cent for the year. 


During the year the replanting programme 
of 1,283 acres was carried out and we now 
have 8,991 acres of high-yielding trees, repre- 
senting 32.61 per cent of our total planted 
area. In addition we share in the Oban 
(Nigeria) Rubber Estates, of which over 
7,000 acres have been planted. We have 
decided to participate in a new company to 
develop rubber in Western Nigeria. 

The prospects for rubber appear to be 
favourable and, given reasonable terms of 
world trade, there should be a market for 
all the rubber that seems likely to be pro- 
duced, natural and synthetic. 

The Chairman announced at the Meeting 
a proposed Capitalisation issue, subject to 
Treasury consent, providing for the allot- 
ment to Stockholders of one share of 2s. 
credited as fully paid for each three 2s. stock 
units held by them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 


WIDENING FIELD OF ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Clifford Motor Components Limited 
will be held on September 12th at Birming- 
ham. The following is an extract from the 


circulated statement of the chairman, Mr ~ 


S. C. Joseph: 


The Trading Profits of the Group amount 
to £573,993 (last year £645,682), a reduction 
of £71,689. Taxation totals £292,452 
(£298,986) and after deducting this amount 
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EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. E) - 
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THE CENTRAL MINING 
& INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Central Mining and Investment Corporation, 
Limited, was held on August 13th in 
London. 


The Chairman, The Right Honourable 
Lord Baillieu, KBE, CMG, presided, and in 
the course of his speech said: 


Five years ago your net assets at book 
values were £10.2 million; at March 31st 
last they were £13.4 million. Measured by 
Stock Exchange prices—where applicable— 
they were respectively about £15 million and 
£23 million During the same period annual 
dividend distributions have increased from 
£500,000 to £800,000. 


I suggest this is a satisfactory record, 
especially bearing in mind that we are a 
mining finance house whose principal assets 
are by their nature “ wasting assets” and 
whose dividend income must include a sub- 
stantial element of capital repayment. 


It also covers a period during which the 
older Gold Mines have—through the fixed 
gold price and rising costs—had to face con- 
tracting profit margins. In your case, your 
dividend has increased by 60 per cent and 
your assets have substantially improved in 
value. 


As to the future, the first problem is 
financial—that is, where should the Group’s 
investments lie ? Ten years ago the portfolio 
was spread approximately as follows: The 
Union of South Africa 69 per cent, Western 
Hemisphere 21 per cent and the United 
Kingdom 9 per cent. 


In total at June 30th this year 53 per cent 
of your assets were outside South Africa and 
47 per cent in South Africa. Our view is 
that while maintaining our traditional invest- 
ment position in South Africa, we should 


the Group Net Profit is £281,541 (£346,696). 
After the deduction of Dividends paid and 
proposed by the Parent Company £101,674 
(£101,674) and transfer to Reserve £110,000 
(£175,000), the Undistributed Profits of the 
Group to be carried forward are £623,482 
(£550,472). Current Assets exceed Current 
Liabilities by £2,182,638 (£1,585,779). 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


The following are extracts from the Direc- 
tors’ Report: A certain amount of redeploy- 
ment has taken place with consequent 
economies in overhead costs and stream- 
lining in production. 
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also place funds in any other sectors of the 
Commonwealth where economic expansion 
seems probable and we have in mind 
particularly Canada, the Rhodesias and 
Australia. 


FUTURE POLICY 


This brings me to the question ef how 
our investments in other countries should be 
held, and thence logically to the operational 
side of our business and how that can 
best be run in present circumstances. 
This is the other chief problem for the 
future. 


As you are aware, our interest in Canadian 
oil is held through a Canadian subsidiary, 
Centramic, Limited, which, while wholily- 
owned by Central Mining Finance, Limited, 
here as regards share capital, is nevertheless 
administered in Canada. This may well be 
the pattern we should follow with new in- 
vestments in other countries as well. 


We have for some time had under con- 
sideration plans whereby, without detrimental 
effect to any of the parties concerned, Rand 
Mines, Limited, should take the place of 
Central Mining in supplying services to the 
Group companies in South Africa. 


I am now glad to tell you that, subject to 
the approval of HM Treasury and to the 
concurrence of the Boards of the Group com- 
panies concerned, Rand Mines will as from 
September Ist assume—in addition to its 
Secretarial duties—the managerial and tech- 
nical responsibilities towards our mining and 
industrial Group companies which now rest 
on Central Mining. 


We shall continue to provide financial ser- 
vices to the Group, and will maintain direct 
links through Board representation with the 
companies comprising it. We shall also main- 
tain our position as the largest shareholder 
in Rand Mines and participate in the execu- 
tive direction of that company. 


Your other interests are in no way affected 
by this reorganisation, and will remain 
under the direct control of the Board 
in London. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
Export Markets and the recession in the 
Automobile Industry to which the “credit 
squeeze,” restrictions on hire purchase, and 
export difficulties all contributed, had an 
adverse effect on turnover and profits during 
the second half of the trading period under 
review. In view of these circumstances your 
Board trust that you will consider the results 
for the year to be satisfactory. 

Our liquid resources will enable us to 
widen the field of our activities, and indeed, 
negotiations to that end are in progress. 


We benefit from the improved state of the 
Automobile Industry but severe competition 
at Home and Abroad and rising costs must 


be borne in mind. 


Biniling Dene Sue The Econemiet .. : 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine ; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 11/-. 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below : 


84 NEWMAN STREET - 


Orders, stating 


LONDON - Wl 
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APPOINTMENTS 





N ARKETING EXECUTIVE, age 35-40, 
j required for a group of companies with 
snternational connections manufacturing and dis- 
isbuting products in the engineering field. 

Duties will include the planning. control, and 
o-ordination of the advertising, sales promotion, 
uarket research and public relations activities of 
ihe Group. 

Applicants should have had responsible experi- 
ence with both agencies and commercial com- 

nies of marketing nationally advertised products 
ihrough user, wholesale and retail outlets. 

Experience should include several years in 
technical press advertising and writing, and a 
thorough knowledge of advertising department 
rrocedures. Applicants should be accustomed to 
compiling and analysing market research data and 
have the capacity to prepare and present reports 
in a lucid and concise manner 

A degree i Statistics or economics would form 
a useful background. Initial salary in the 
+1.500-£2.000 range. depending on qualifications 
and experience. There are also good pension 
benefits and excellent prospects in a_ rapidly 
expanding organisation. Domicile, Birmingham. 

Applications, which will be treated in strictest 
confidence. should be sent to E. Allan-Cooper & 
Co. Ltd., 24-25 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Ref. G/ME3. 





/ 








CUSTOMS TARIFF SPECIALIST 


A fast-growing manufacturing company in a 
new industry has_a vacancy in the Tariffs and 
Quotas Section of its Market Research Unit. 

The duties will cover a wide range of products 
and markets, and will involve negotiations with: 
Government departments and contacts with trade 
associations and other bodies. 

Applicants should have a Ist or 2nd class 
honours degree, at least two years’ experience of 
similar work, and should have a keen interest in 
this field. 

The company is situated in a pleasant area in 
the west country, yet within convenient reach of 
London, and prospects for the successful appli- 


cant in every sense of the word are excellent. 
—Box 756. 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. primarily for industrial 
problems. Salary £814 17s. 6d.. rising to £994 Ss. p.a. 
Applicants must be graduates with honours in Geography 
and Economics and experienced in research or in industry. 
Housing available at Peterlee and Newton Aycliffe, 12 
miles from Durham.—Forms and particulars from County 
Planning Officer, 10 Church Street, Durham. Closing 
date August 26, 1957. Canvassing members of the Council 


is prohibited. 
J. K. HOPE, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


ING’S RESEARCH AND MARKETING SERVICES 
require a number of Market Research INTER- 
VIEWERS. Age should be between 2! and 35. No 
experience is required : paid training will be given. Pros- 
pective interviewers should be : 
(a) Resident anywhere in the country, and fully mobile 
throughout Great Britain ; or 
(b) Resident in or near one of the main centres of 
population, and able to travel freely within at least 
twenty miles from it. 
They should be able to get on with people, and not mind 
lalking at length to strangers. Minimum. standard of 
education required G.C.E Write to : The Manager, 
King’s Research and Marketing Services, York Cottage, 
Si. Ann’s Road, Chertsey, Surrey. No telephone or 
personal calls. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


VACANCIES FOR SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS 





IN ACCOUNTANCY 
The University invites applications for appointment to 
vacancies in the Faculty of Commerce for Senior Lec- 


turers/Lecturers in Accountancy. 
Applicants must possess a degree or diploma or equiva- 
lent qualifications and will be required to undertake 
lecturing and research work in the School of Accountancy. 
Practical experience in the accountancy field is desirable 
and lecturing experience will be an advantage. 


Salary: Senior Lecturers—£A1,865 range £A2,215 per 
annum, Lecturers—£A1.265 range £A1,815 per annum, 
commencing salary according to qualifications and 
eapenence. 


birst-class shipping fares to Sydney of appointees and 
their families will be paid. 

Appointees will be eligible, subject to a satisfactory 
i report, to contribute to the State Superannuation 
und 

Further particulars may be obtained from Professor 
E. B. Smyth. Head of the School of Accountancy, N.S.W. 
Paiversity of Technology, Kensington, New South Wales, 
ustraha. 

Five copies of applications (including the names of two 
teferces) should be lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56-57 Strand, London, W.C.2, and 


& copy air-mailed to the Bursar, N.S.W. University of 
Jechnotogy. P.O. Box 1, Kensington, New South Wales, 
ustralia, in an envelope marked “ University Appoint- 
men,” 


before September 6, 1957. 


UALIFIED Book-Keeper required for two or three 
evenings per week. Aldgate area.—Box 759. 


eens 


AST AFRICA. Large organisation with various offices 
ae the territory requires a Financial Director. 
Applicant§ need not necessarily be professionally qualified 
accountants but must have wide understanding of accounts 


and be able to undertake responsibility for all forward 
financial planning as well as introducing a_ suitable 
system of budgetary control. An attractive salary is 


offered, and furnished accommodation is provided on 
eo terms.—Write Box AU/20, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, 


ARS, Limited, the well-known confectionery 


manu- 

facturers, invites applications for the post of Field 
Manager (man_or woman) within its Market Research 
Department. 


The appoimtment carries full responsibility 
for the management and technical efficiency of a fairly 
large and expanding field force of women investigators, 
and calls for the ability to control a substantial pro- 
gramme of research Operations in both the consumer and 
retail fields. 

Preference will be given to candidates with previous 
experience in dealing with the practical problems involved 
and maintaining a high standard of work. Qualifications 





in the social sciences and/or psychology would be added 
advantages. 

Good health and full mobility are essential. Age 
neowaet 25-35. The salary offered is commensurate with 
the 


impottance of this position, and there is a generous 
non-conttibutory scheme covering pensions. life assurance 
and sickness. 

Write. giving briet details of experience and qualifica- 
tions, to Chief Personnel Officer, Mars, Limited, Dundee 
Road, Slough, Bucks, as soon as possible. 


LARGE Company in the West of England has a 


vacancy for a young woman graduate with a good 
degree in Economics and a knowledge of statistical 
methods. The post is a specialised one dealing with 


interpretation of the effects of economic trends on the 


Company’s business.—Box T 1675, Haddon’s, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
DITOR of the OFFICIAL REPORT (HANSARD) 


required by EASTERN NIGERIAN GOVERNMENT 
on contract for two tours of 12/24 months in first instance. 
Commencing salary according to experience im scale 
(including inducement addition) £1,194, rising to £1,344 
a year, Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit allow- 
ance £60. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually 
towards maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates mutt have a knowledge of parliamentary 
Procedure with ard to the correct setting out of the 
Official Report (Hansard) and the Debate of a Legis- 
lative House. They must also have a knowledge of 
printing routine and should preferably have had experi- 
efce in similar type of work. They must be capable of 
controlling reporting and editorial staff and be able to 
approach Members of the House without difficulty in 
cases of doubtful reporting.—Write to the Crown Agents, 


4. Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age. name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience, and quote 
M3B/44062/EN. 


La British & Commonwealth Shipping, Co., Ltd., 
invites applications from Economists with a sound 
knowledge of statistical method and preferably some ex- 
perience in the application of economic analysis to 
industrial problems for the position of senior assistant 
in the Research Department. Applicants should have a 
good Honours degree in Economics or Statistics and 
Preferably at least two years’ research experience in a 
University, industry or Government. 

The successful candidate will be required to assist in 
the application of economic and statistical techniques to 
a variety of problems associated with shipping and to 
develop the results for presentation to the Management. 
x is of great interest involving research in original 
elds. 

The conditions of employment are generous and the 
sdlary will depend on age and experience.—Applications 
should reach the Secretary, The Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., 
2 St. Mary Axe. London, E.C.3. before 3ist of this 
month. 

TATISTICIAN 

in London 
memoranda 


required by International 
to prepare monthly 
on world tin position. collection of informa- 
tion (not technical). Qualifications include University 
degree. some administrative or statistical experience, age 
above 25. Commencing salary £850 to £900 per annum 
(according to age and qualifications) ; four weeks 
holiday non-contributory pension fund. Salary free of 
U.K. income tax, except for citizens of United Kingdom 
and Colonies.—Apply in writing. before August 3ist. to 
The Secretary, International Tin Council, 35 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The Faculty will shortly proceed to appoint to a 
Fellowship for research in the general field of the 
location of industry. Applications are now invited from 
Suitably qualified persons. The stipend will be within 
the range £700-£1.100 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. The appointment will be for one 
year in the first instance, renewable annually for two 
subsequent years. A good university degree and training 
in economic research are essential; business experience 
would be an advantage.—Applications, the names 
of two or three referees, should be sent not later than 
September 14. 1957, to the Registrar. The University, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, from whom further particu- 
lars can be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Candidates should have 
experience in research and social work. Duties to com- 
mence_on January 1, 1958. Salary on a_ scale £900 
to £1.650 per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. The person appointed 
will be required to undertake research and to assist in 
the supervision of practical work as well as in the ordinary 
teaching duties of the Department.—Applications should 
be sent not fater than August 31, 1957, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


Tin Council 
Statistical bulletin. 


with 


- be struck on the night of 
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LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL— 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


PLANNING ASSISTANTS (RESEARCH), £656-£907, 
required at PRESTON Candidates should be university 
graduates with good Honours degrees in Economics, 
Statistics or related subjects. Commencing salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience 

Duties include collation of | statistical 


material and 


investigation of problems connected with population, 


industry and housing 


Applications, giving qualifications 


age present appoint- 
ment and salary, experience, etc.. and two referees, to 
County Planning Officer. East Cliff County Offices, 
Preston, by September '6. 1957 
LARGE 


A manufacturing company, 
Situated in the West of 


convenient reach of London. 
expanding Market 


pleasantly 


England, yet 


within 
has vacancies in its 


Research Section for women 

university graduates, under 26 years of age 
The work, which is in the new and interesting 
ficld of synthetic fibres and clothing. involves 


interviewing members of the public and assisting 
in the analysis and reporting of the data collected. 
Retail surveys are also undertaken Interviewing 
both in London and in the provinces will take up 
a g000 half of the successful applicant's time. A 


full training is given, and previous experience is 
not essential.—Box 755. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Advertiser, 45 years. British. will be available January. 
Nine @cars as commercial manager reputable firm of 
General Merchants South Africa: previously similar posi- 
tion London. Extensive knowledge commodities, textiles, 
marketing policies, commerce and industries Southern 
Africa and foreign markets. Adaptable, a good co-ordi- 


ator.—Please write to A. R. Lomas, 907 Protea House, 
est Street, Durban. 





GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


4% PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


aie PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1959/60 
NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the 
Warrants for Interest due October |. 1957, the balances 
of the several accounts in the abovementioned stocks will 
September Ist. and that on 
the stocks will be transferable 


For BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
{London Registrars for the above Stocks), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, 
Manager. 
E.C.2. 


and after September 


2nd 
ex dividend. 


Circus Place. London Wall. 
August 9, 1957 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides 
a wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if 
Moderate fees. instalments Over 1,100 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925>— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Postal Courses in 
two examinations for 
Entrance is included). 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from August 2Ist to Septmber 3rd, 
both days inclusive. 

By Order of the_ Board, 
- KERR, 


General Manager. 
6 Bishopsgate. 
Auxgtist 13. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of 
educated girls who 


London, E.C.2, 
1957 


comprehensive 
wish to 


courses of 


training 
become 


for 
Private Secretaries, 


Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also com- 
bined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 


Intensive Courses for university graduates. 
dent students. New Courses September 
1957.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A.(Cantab.). St. Godric’s College. 2 Arkwright Road, 
London. N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 983}. 


Day and resi- 
3 and October 1, 


EELING FOGBOUND? Stand at your window with 

a glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Watch the 
mist turn rosy. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.i4. PARK 8392. 


_ HE ECONOMIST ™ complete (unbound) from 1946 

= to 1956 for disposal. Any reasonable offer accepted. 
— Box 757. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—-University Law. Accountancy. Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 








or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscriptions to many countries can be sent Airmail Air Freight Airmail _ Air Freight Airmail! Ait Freight 
i i - i i i lia...... £9 serlg. — || Hong Kong... — £7 10s. Nigeria..... s. s. 
or od — enews — ict oa oeues - , $21.50 india. haneens. Gel £6 5s. Pakistan..... £7 15s. a 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from cite tno. a 15s bes Philippines atts a 
f istributi i il is in- Bssccce ir £6 5s. fran and lraq. £6 IOs. _ esia(N.&S. s. _ 
a a epee a = ss on anaes oe £9 F _— Israel... ae £6 10s. _ S. Africa .... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
variably more expensive but usually quicker cabin. ie £6 5s. hom... = 9 oe < Aavaiten . £7 \5s. pci 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service Egypt......... £6 10s. £5 5s. Jordan...... £6 10s. _ Sudan ...... £6 10s. £5 10s. 
; et ive is eith Europe ....... £4 15s. — Lebanon .... £6 10s. — USA. ...00- _— $21.50 
is shown this is because the alternative is either a £7 15s. £5 5s. Malaya...... #7 15s. — ; or £7 IAs. 
not available or not recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. — New Zealand £9 —_ West Indies . £7 \5s. —_ 
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by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, WC2. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept 
Published by The Economist Newspaper, Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW!. 
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